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FADING AWAY... 


———_ jy 
CHAPTER V. 
—~Ye who have yearned 
With too much passion. will nere stay and pity; 
For the mere sate of truth; as ‘tisa diity 
Not of these days. but long ago ‘twas toid. 

Apa soon learned rom Aunt Leason’s conversation 
a good deal about Hamilton’s family, and ber confi- 
dence in the future was not increased, for she could 
trace a vain pride of wealth amongst them which did 
uot speak weil for her, wuo was almost howeless and 
quite penniless. 

But for the never changing kindness of Aunt 
Leasou, ber daily motverly care and teaching, Ada 
would not have been happy, but the sunshine in 
the villa bad not died out yet, and her time wag 
vell spent, so well that the improvement in her, 
tod'ly, physically, and intellectually, was notice- 
‘able. 

Aunt Leason’ had taught her something of the 
piano, and to talk with propriety. Certainly Ada 
was a quick and willing pupil, but a less expert 
teacher tham Aunt Leason would not haye doue so 
much in 60 short a time. 

When Hamilton, after a short stay in town, 
returned, be was glad to see the change, and often, 
‘o the quiet. momeuts when he sat alone with Ada, 
her arm roand his neck, and her soft cheek resting 
lovingly against his, he would repeat, with re- 
newed warmth and affection, his promises, meaning, 
when he uttered them, to keep his word, 

int ve did not stay long enough to do so, he was 
valled away to business, aud when out of the in- 
finence of the quiet house at Ciapham he forgot 
his promires, and allowed circumstances and his 
father to rele his heart and destroy his honour. 

Hamilion’s visits to Clapham were less frequent, 
anief shorter duration, Now one month had gone 
aud sno0lLer was rapidly passing, and no change 
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came, Aunt Leason did not go to Germany, and 
still Ada was not married, 

Slowly, gloomily, a dark cloud was hovering 
over Ada’s head, laying a dreary shadow io her 
path, and slowly driving the sunshine from her 
heart. She crept about out of the sunshine of 
Aunt Leason’s pretty villa, from the good lady’s 
presence into her own room, where she could rest, 
and dream a wakeful dream that was ever full of 
phautom shadows, grim and ominous as shadows, 
more grim and more ominous as realities, 

Hawilton bad beeu away a week now, and 
nothing but @ brief note per post hed come from 
him, to tell that he was living. Ada grew sad and 
silent, too, ber face was pale, ber smiles like the 
good deeds of our sham religious people, very 
rarely seen, ‘The peusive, almost plaintive look 
that began to become settled on her face added to 
its beauty and rendered it doubly attractive, 

Aunt Leason did not like to see her protégé 
become so quiet. She knew that Hamilton was 
wrong in thus neglecting his supposed wife, and 
knowing he was wrong, Aunt Leason would sooner 
have beard Ada complain. But that the misguided 
girl never did, 

* I dare vot complain,” she murmured one night, 
She bad been praying, and was still kuveling with 
her face to the wall and her eyes turned towards 
Heaven, “The wrong is more mine than his, | 
siuned against my father, my home, and Heaven, and 
trust bear the penalty of the sin. Would [ could 
bear the sin better, Heaven forgive me! But mine 
was but the mind of a poor, ill-taught girl, against 
the power and beauty of a maa who had my soul in 
his keeping. The wrong was not all mine!” 

Then she wept herself to sleep, and awoke in the 
morning paler than ever, though uer bands were hot 
and feverish, and so were her lips as she kissed Auut 
Leason, whom she now loved as a mother. 

The good old lady saw all, aud drew Ada to her 
breast with maternal fondness, 

Ada’s heart was full then, but she mastered ber 
feelings, for she dared not teil her grief. 








i 

The mornivg passed very quietly. There was no 
teachiug, uo reading, no music, 

Girl aud woman both sat by the window looking 
out into the little front garden, both lost in thought, 
both watching iu sileuce for the coming of Victor 
Bainiey. 

‘The day was showery. The sky wascloudy, Suin- 
mer mouths had gone, aud taken the sunsuine from 
the earth, save now aud-then, 

Now and then was not viten. It came only for 
short stays and soon died away. 

So did the sunshine of Ada’s young life. Slowly it 
was fading, getting fainter aud colder, as her heart 
grew darker, and her home more drear beneath the 
gloom of the great omivous cloud that still bung over- 
head. 

Sue watched, in sad faucy, the clouds of her young 
life gather about her, following her through 
the murky, misty path of liie, driving her 
on to its mighty bridge, beneath which, whirled on 
to the bed of eternity, the rushiug, hissing vortex, 
beneath the dark chasm of death, 

She saw herself hurrying over this bridge with 
the words, people going ou either side of her, some 
stumbling, to rise again with renewed vigour, others 
lost in a deep fog, some stusk fast in a dreadful 
sloug», mauy disappearing for ever, while a few 
going straight ov, looking ouly one way (towards 
Hea en) with their souls in that look, went ou throu i 
the murky mist, and rambled through a glorious sunny 
land. 

But Ada was not allowed to follow those. Sho had 
paused at the dark chasm that was almost hidden by 
the gloomy mist. Aud as she looked dowa elie shud- 
dered iu dread, aud uttered a shivering sob—thoush 
’twas all fancy—asob tiat startled Auut Leason from 
ber reverie, aud made her look iu wonder at her young 
charge. 

She would have spoken then, but the trim little 
maid, who seemed part aud purtion of the villa, came 
tripping with two letters. ‘They wery both in 
Hamilton's handwriting, and in spite of herself, Ada 
could not repress a shiver when she took hers. 
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Aunt Leasom, atall times very céremonions about 
a letter, went through more than tbe usual prepara- 
tions and movements before opening this ave, 


‘Bless me, how strange,” sie said, when at last 
her spectacles were seourely hnigerd on the bridge of 
her nose, and she hed earefully examived the post 
marke, * why, the dear boy has written to both of 
us.” 


Ada did not reply, too anxious to see'the contents 


of the letter to trouble about the post marks, and 
quite able to read the most puzziing caligraphy with- 
out glasses, she was engaged in tue perusal of her 


letter when Aunt Leason spoke, 

As her eyes wandered over the written pages her 

face changed vividly and rapidly; she flushed scarlet 
one minute and went white the next, antil the letter 
was nearly finished, then she settled down, cold, 
white, aud motionless, The letter was # strange 
one. 
Hamilton wrote tosay Bhat he wns bound by some 
important business that affected his father’s to 
start at once for the Continent, without heaving time 
to run down to am to see Ada. 

“Bur [shall getbegone long. dear Ada,” it went on, 
“TI would notge wall, only a refusal would require 
an explanation, An explanation would be my ruin, 
as my father already feare a terrible commercial 
crisis, and to gaan against which is the reason of my 
sudden deparvere, Do not, my own dagling Ada, mis- 
judge this letter or me. " Bhisere you &t jevery hard, 
and nebhiag bat the knowledge of how much our 
fature and my father’s life depends upon = going 
would tadeee me to sacrifice the pleasures of auut's 
quiet home at Olapbam. J shall ovly be vege © 
week or two, Do mot make yourself unhappy 
ling, os ent will suffer if you do, and so seal | #1 
know it, Trusting, wa, that your love ov 

a d thas pea 
more 


of his 
Bngiand, and begved her to be the 
guardiaa frien aod mother te his “darling Ada.” 

Aunt Leason gave a stiort, dry cough when she 
had finished reading the letier. Swe looked a tittle 
grim, too; the corners of her mouth puckered up 
and the threatening cap-ribbons stuck omt more sift 
and ominous than ever. 

“ Why, Ada, my child, Hamilton, poor boy, te ob- 
liged to go on the Continent, for bis inconsistent 
father. How wretched he will be to be thus taken 
away from you,” said Aunt Leason, trying to speak 
as though it was Hamiltou’s misfurtuue and nut his 
fault, 

“T have no donbt, Miss Leason,’’ Ada said, 
quietly, “that Victor is only doing bie duty to him- 
self and his father, who of course must be studied 
before anything else.’’ 

** Not before a wiie,’’ thought Aunt Leason; and 
ber mind began to get troubled, and even her calm, 
emooth brow creased into a frown, 

She was not pleased with Hamilton. [t did not look 
well, each condact,and soseon., Had she known 
less of Hamilton’s nature she would have been more 
lenient, but she was aware that be could have 
epared an hour had he chosen to. 

Aunt Leason was angry, and she got up from her 
chair to write a letter thas woald be awaiting bim by 
the time he reached Marsvilles, the first place he was 
going to. 

Ada said ‘but little; ber donbt had grown inte a 
fear now, and she waited jor the worst to come. 





CHAPTER VI, 


Ir Hamilton felt any regret at the shameful 
neglect be showed Ada he had the excuse to palliate 
it that he had written the truth iv his lewers to Clap- 
ham, though it 6 doubtful whether be could not have 
found tiwe to bid an adieu in person bad he cared to 
do 80. 

Perhaps he dreaded “a seene,”’ as he cynically 
termed any show of emotion ou the part of those to 
whom he was ever dear; then again, much of his 
ailection wens wheu Le was away trom tue guiet vilis 
at Clapham. 

His father’s house in Grosvencr Square was, like 
his father, very greatin its way. There was a great 
deal of pomp and display in both. 

Bainley the elder was a rich and prosperous man, 
60 said (he world—a great man; a merchant prince, 
Gosaid thebean wonde, He was a man to be known 
aud cultivated, 


The great banker was no mean personage, ani } orivinal, her speech free, aad ber : 
everybody, to verify the truth of what was ‘said, | ety Pp 1 conversation emer- 





went to the great man’s house in Grosvenor Square, 
eat his magnificentdinners, drank hiseplendid wipe, 
berrowed his money, and laughed at him afterwards 
for a vain, presdi putons Teouu. 

Perhaps bad xoeaa nd a mother-in-law fn the! 
way, Hamilton would have stayed at his father’s 
house; as it was he preferred not, 

Baitley the elder was proud of bis handsome gon, 
though his pride was such as be weuld have for a 
handsome new establishment likely to attract the eyes 
of the commercial world. 

“Take care, sir,’ the old man had said when 
Hamilton had consented to transact the continental 
affairs. “You may soop be a partuer in the firm, 
only I want some proof of your willingness to do 
my bidding, and show you are worthy the house of 
Bainley, Barridge and Company.” 

“Ao bonvur, dear sir,’ eaid Hamilton with a 
emile, “I ebali fully appreciate when it is conferred 
upon me,” 


* There is one mission,” said the banker, not heed- 
ing his son's remark, “1 want you tofultil. It will be 


a pleasant ons, When you reiera te Marseilles aud 
a ees will, Pbel e entrusted 
with the care Burridge, who § over there | lady 
with her Sather, 
6On 


sad hearts at Clapham, 
His first visi was to Marseilles, where Barriice, 
of the Universi 
Jy Was staying, coud uoy- 


Mind you, my son, that girl is | House, fen 
believe ebe is us Loaatift) as she is ben, oie ab man | 


She spoke of Italy, Spain, and Germany as thoneh 
her life had been spent in those three countries ; 
she knewa little of Constantinople, Oaleutta, and » 

josen osuer places where Hamilton had been to, and 


4 
“he found » wild pleasure in talking to a woman so 


beantiful and so gifted, 

‘Lucir sentiments were the same in some things 
too, and he could not help comparing her with Ada 
Ellis, who, by the side of this beauteous being, was 
of course tfilearned and unceltivated, - He-could not 
think of Ada in the presence of Helen without a blush 
of shame and annoyance, 

Hamilton did uot neglect his father’s business; 
perhaps knowing that the svoner it was over, tie 
sooner he would be with Helen made him se ener- 


etic, 
4 “We,” aid Mts, Burridge, just as Hamilton was 
about o's sine herself and daughter, 
“shall probabigbe Mh Paris for a short time by the 
time youget there, if su. Here is the address where 
we sha!l seg, You will come?” 


“With sure I canuot express, madam,” 
— end it was thetrath. 
& Char , handsome man,” said the old 


Meupghter when Hamilton had left the 
‘my teve, you must remember he is 

carefel how you treas 
cs not like his sop to be 


be 
and heir to 








hoon bewe. y v8 
seed Helen ‘bere taken 2 less 

Bar lton wae like 6 very vain 
mam, He knew bis ows that a 
vain, ® deantifol {ace pd Ge figure gave him over 


the aimds of the women, But be the very 
alike, 


fed Mr. Burridge ond emt on to and name to tive honsered in the minds of a fu) 

irate residence ee, Mi peuple, = eggs wo Laat ea mn Be 

Far di sovior, Mr. Burridge na» existe: for Wweay yeara, perhaps it would |) 
euidente. ‘Chen We pres or He wore CoTrest te gay the wuiversa! love that is born: 
real comfort, which showed the good taste of a well | for Byron, ip not See oe 
bred man. parody ng wae a Ng 0 age ge ; - 

Burridge loman,as Hamilton saw, Tall, ti bunself | to 
rather ta. we tome ihe hands, and an aries cael deus this,aed gauees tiimeelf on 
cratic bearing that gave him a splendid presvmes, ourtlly ’ 


“Tf the daughter is like the father,” 
Hamilton, ‘*she must be a queenly woman ii@eed.” 

And indeed she was. 

“ And so at last you have shown up in the firm,” 
asked Mr. Burridge, looking with a glance of admira- 
tion at the fine figure and beautéial dace of Hamilton 
“You have been a long time travelling avout, Mr, 
Baiuley.” 

* Yes, I have taken « tour pretty well all over the 
world. Then you see I stayed to warn German in 
Germany, French fu Paris, Itatian iv Italy, and 
Spanish in Spain; not for my own sake but because 
father wished it: e901 could not do less as be paid 
well for it.” 

There was justa tinge of sarcasm ie hie voice, a 
sarcasin that sounded to Mr. Burridge a little like 
contempt tor the greatman, Hamiiton’s father, 


However, Helon Burridge was an intellectual, but 
not that species of uunatural vulgarity, a strong- 
minded, woman, 

‘I wonder I never met her at the governor’s 
home,”’ thought Hamilton, with the image of Helen 
ever before him, *‘ She is, indeed, a creature. made 
to worship.” 

Ada heid no place in his heart now, and only a 
hateful ove in his mind. Hewrote to her when he 
arrived in Paris, and that. was not till four weeks 
after ue tad left Marseies. The letter was brief 
aud ernelly cold, 

He was detained om business, he said in it, and 
could not getura yet, He had enclosed fifty pounds 
in case she wantedanything. Then a posteript told 
the poor girl that she need not write,as he was 
gving from place to place, and would, im all proba- 


“Do yoo think you will like dabbling in these uility, not get the letter, 


great commercial «fiat ?” asked Mr. Burridge, 

“I think eo. Were there jess risk, less bold 
specula'ion and hazardous enterprise, | should not 
care for it,” answered Hamilton, Aud the other be- 
lieved him, 

Then the subject tarned epon Hamiltan’s business, 
and preseut y Mr. Burridge spoke of his da bt 

“Paris will be your dust oul, 1 think,” ue said. 
“From there yoo will come bere, and | shall then en- 
trust to your care my wife, avd Helen, my daugbier, 
whom by the way I will introduce at.ence,” 

Whatever Hamilton pictured Helen Burridze to be 
in his mind, vis imagivetios fell very short of the 
mark, She was, without ao outwanri blemish, the 
most beautiful and splendid woman he hai ever mes. 
There was vowing wanting iu face or ferm,or in 


Then to dismiss the unpleasant matter from his 
mind, ne left the hotel where he was staying, and 
sought the temporary residence of Mrs. Burridge. 

Sve had already arrived, and was expecting 
Hawilion, Helen greeted him warmly, and he very 
soup saw that he would be the accepted cavalier of 
the peerless girl during bis sojourn in the-city of 
plenpure. 

‘Tne season was commencing, and Helen did not 
feel inclined to leave tooscon. She ha: her father’s 
permission to stay, and Mrs, Burridge did not oppose 
her daughter, and so they remained not for a week, 
as was their first intention, but for mouths, ani 
Hamilton stayed too, 

His father wrote him a letter—an anassally kind 
one—and told bim he might draw upon him for any 


grace or manners; novhing that the eve could de- | cexsovable sum, should it be necessary, and Hamilton 


tect but was p ricet, aud Hamilcon’s soui tilled 
when he beheld her. 

She received Hanilton with courtly grace and a 
welcome smile. Hamilton regretted that be nad two 
leave Marevilles to go elsemheres but be did not go 
for a dwy or two, and hv was ia Helen’s exciet, 
nearly the whote time he stayed. r 

He found ber, perhaps, a tittle too matter ef fact at 





times; bat generally her ideas were grand ani 





ratuing alwaye, 





and the finest 


thousbt the necessity was very probable, 


He lived iu splendid style, hired the best horses 
aipages be could get, was the daily 
companion of Helen, and it was not long before 
Hamilton and bis maguificent companion were the 


talk of Varis. 


At tue end of three months they returned to Mar- 


seilles. 


Mr. Burridge greeted Hamilton warmly. 
“ Helen has improved under your care, my boy,” 
the old man said, smiling. “Come, I shall let you 
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be her gavalier in fgture. I do not think then she will 
tell me she is dying of ennui!” 

Helen was there, and turned away with a deep 
cvlour mantiing to her eheeks, 

She sould not hidp liking the handsome fellow who 
sent wild half. the marringeablexirle of Paris. 

rere pare + ab mg ensiaved him, and she was 
somewhat proud © conquest. 

Phey did net remain long at Marseilles. 

1 ghall follow yonijewo or three weeks,” eaid 
Mr. Burridge; “ until then, my dear Victor, I must 
leave theJadies in your care.”’ 

Pern 1: promised be-would be a faithful guar- 


2, ’ 

“Or shall I rather say slave,” be said, and Mr. 
Burridge laughed. 

Heleu’s mother ‘hed great confidence in ber 
daughier and her- friend, for during the jovrsey she 
ravely- the people with too mach of 
her tale ov , and Ilamilton had the bean- 
tiiut givl pretty well to himself. 

Helen saw that his attentions were growing mors 
tender and delicate every day, 


She saw how gladly be-began to ebey her slightest 


How-s look ‘brought-him to her side, and « kind 
w touch of the haud sent the hot blood to his 


cheek, 
"What Helen ssw, Hantifton felt. He know thst he 


was in love, 
He admitted it to bimesif. 
“ Heavens!” he murmured to himee!f once, * 


' |“ shonld 
this be a heartless woman, who could throw such af- 
fections as mine :d-ehonid be broken down for 
ever, for my love for her is the love that kil)s!” 

He knew now that his soul was in ber Keeping. 
He was her lover, and hets-aloue. 

His heart wag,iy his words when be apoke tovher. 
He could nat deceive now, his. adoration was too 


OY ie i eee Sod cee 
dered whether Helen's parents bad the same 


opivion, ; 

Mealy win that girl” he enid to himself when 
they had arrived in “she is orth a soul's 
ransom, There is nothing in my path— no impedi- 
ment,” . 

Then Ade. came soross his memory, and he 
frowned. 

“Tnat. was a copfonoded mistake,” he said, be- 
tween hig teeth, “taking ber so that old idivt’s 
houge.” 

He did not say it.was an awinl wrong, bringing 
her from her home, 

Ada Ellis was not the first girl who could tell a tale 
of bitter wrotg and misery, and lay it at the door of 
this handsome and accomplished scoundrel. 

‘*T must get ber away from this.” he went on cogi- 
tating, and turning over in bis mind the most easy 
way to rid himself of the barden, for if ever he had 
entertained the slightest potion of making Ada bis 
wife, be bad not the leass intention now. 

He was dressing for dinner at his father’s house, 
Helem sad her mother were coming te dine, or he 
would bave gene off to Olapbam then: 

Ae it was he wrote just a line to say he bad ar- 
rived safely;and shone we there on the morrow, 

Tarn he weet down to dinner. 

Helen had.come. She looked inexpressibly beau- 
tiful, and with e smile full of meaning, seated her- 
self noxt to Hamilton. 

Mr, Bainley was watching them, and his face 
flushed with pride—a feeling he sould not contro)— 
a8 lie looked aevoss at Heleu's mother, aud bade her 
by a look glanee atthe young pair, who, a theusand 
and few yeare ago, mght have graced the temples 
of gods and goddesses, 

Before Hamilton retired to rest that night, his 
father spoke to him, 

“Well, my son, what is your opinion of Miss 
Helen ?” 

“That she is worthy a kingdom and a king, with- 
out the wickedpess of the former, aud the sine of 
the ay 

“ Vagne,’’ said Bainley the pom . “But iam 
glad to hear you 0. Eclinl dislaiy wots 
I wil) ever accept fora daughterindew.” 

They parted then for the night, and the next, 
Hamikoo, with a pang of segect in his heart, went 
dows tw Clapham. 

Aunt Leason met him first, and she threw her arms 
a bis neck, aud shesears stood in her vyes as she 

3 

“Ub my darling mephow, bow could yon stay 
from thet poor pet solong. Go quietly, Hamilion, 
she is isting alone in the drawing: room.” 

Auut Lesson kissed him again, aod then let bim 
£0, He went with a liphs step, aud « seuse of 
Shame stealing gpen him,'that he eould not ecostrol. 


slowly, and in spite of himself, a paog shot through 
bis heart, 

Ada sat quiet and pensive, her eyes were closed, 
and @ deathly paleness overspread her face, which 
had grown plaintively beautifyl, and her white 
small hands rested on an open book that lay upon her 
knees, 

She had become thin, and wasted too, and his heart 
smote him for onee, 

** Ada,” he said, and she started up with a loud, 
gladcry. She went to him as she had of old, and 
then lay weeping on his breast. 

“Oh, Hamilton, my own darling, I thonght you 
would never come back any more, I thonght I 
should never gee you agein. Why, why did you 
stay like this, never even allow me to write 
to you, not even once, Ob, Hamilton, you will not 
go ngaip.” 

“ Hush, Ada,” be said, “ yon must not go on like 
that. No, J will not & away sain, but I must 
be in a so I think, dear, rt had better ae 

ere, will take apartmepts for you near the 
West End, shall 1.” a 
She looked up into big fage, there was # strange 


tenderness he used to. 

“Oh, Hamilton, you will not go from this house 
again without making me your wife, Look. at me, 
Hamilton, Oh, Heaven, yon wovld never dream of 
letting me become a motber befere 1] am a wife.” 

“ Ada,” he gaid, a little and atriding 


angrily to the other end of the room, “ why do you 


assail me like this. Whet beppiness ip there in 
coming here, when the instant I come into the 
house you ‘begin et me about the confounded 
marriage. You know my circumstances, I am 
bound to be in tewn again to-morrow, Can I marry 
you to-night ?” 

Ada faced him then, Her tears dried up in a mo- 
ment, her docile air was gone, her eyes flashed 
dangerously, and, clasping her little hands, she con- 
fronted him, 

“Hamilton,” she said fiercely, “ what do you 
mean? Do yon mean to destroy me? Have we uot 
been like this long enough? - I pot borne it 
patiently enough ? You come back to me lile this, 
and talk of taking me away, I will not go ty another 
place to act a falsehood so base as | have acted 
here. I will not remain bereas 1 am! No, | will tell 
your aunt—tell her all— uoless you act as you 
should in justice to me, whom you have taken from 
home—in justice to your good, kind aunt, to her 
whose noble mind and generous heart would break 
under the shame, did slie know it. Out of justice to 
her in honoar to her house, 1 beg, implore you to 
make me your wife! J cannot, J will-not, live the 
falsehood out any longer! What do you think I am 
made of, that you suppose 1 can impose ag I bave 
imposed upon sg noble, benevolent, and loving a 
creature as good Miss Leasou! No, ty Heaven! 1 
would soover tell ber all and let ber, iu juat.anger, 
cast me forth into the streets what l am—a nxme- 
less thing, a shameful impostor, that you—-Heaven 
knows it-~made me!” 

“Didhe? Thea Heaven’s bitterest wrath alight 
upon him!” 

It was Aunt Leason who spoke. Her voice was 
solemn, almost supervatural, and she stood in wither- 
ing auger before the man she had loved with her pure 


soul, 
She had heard all! 


CHAPTER VIL 


HamILtox started when Aunt Leason spoke, He 
had not thought she mizht overhear all, The first 
feelings of surprise over, be turned as though be 
conld have anaivilated Ada for what she had said 
He stood at bay, now waiting for what would 
come next. 

Aunt Leasop closed the door, so that neither of the 
servants could everhear anything, Then ehe stood 
still and looked from one to the other. Anut Leason 
was actately old jady whep angered; and ebe crew 
hemelf up ereet, while the eormers of her month 
be an to pucker and the shresteming cap ribbons 
atiff-ned to a positively awin! exvent. 

* Weat bave you t say to this, Hamilton?” she 


** What have I to say,” he answered, with a cold 
vleam in bw eyes, and @ deadly emphasis ia tis 
voice as he walked up and down the room, ‘‘ That 


the worst is done now that can be done, That you 
kuow ber shame, and J have nothing to fear,” 

“Nothing to fear, sinfnl. man,” Avat Leasop 
said, ine low choking voice, “notuing te fear! Is 
thet, no Heaven enywhere--is there no Maker to 
judue 60 great a sinagainss the holy lawsof Hy meu? 


dread at her heart, He didnot speak with that. 


believe such, think of your crime and ask yeur-~ 
self if there is anything to fear.” 

Aunt Leason’s placid quiet was gone, She wax 
excited and raised her hand on high to give force to 
her words, 

**Bab,’’ said Hamilton, trying to appear indifferent 
and cool, “ why preach such foolery to me?” 

“Ts it such foolery ?” Aunt Lrason asked, looking 
him full in the eyes, “ Do you in the segret depths 
of your heart believe it to be such, No matier— 
eternity, which is Heaven's alone, will prove a))- 
Tell me, Hamilton, that l am not go deceived in you 
as this! Tell me, for tke love I bear yon, tell me 
you do not mean wrong to this poor girl P” 

The nld lady went to Ada’s side, as though to pro- 
tect her from Hamilton's bitter looks, 

© What I might have done,” said Hamilton, with 
crne] calmness, “I cannot say, had she not shown 
her fangs quite a9 soon—if she thought ane x pos4 
would drive me to dos thing that involves the wuole 
of my future,” 

“But do you dare hint that ft is mr intention 
to leave this poor git] dishonoured?”’ asked Mise 


ason. 

* Bah!” exelsimed Hamilton, growing meanvr 
spirited and telling a falsehood as he became Pr 
rate, ‘many girls superior to Ada Ellie would havo 
been glad to be in the same position. It jy all 
very good and romantic to talk of gar boring drngned 
her into it, Bhe wae peither an idiot vor» child; she 
hai @ will of her own, and should not have con: 
sented, Look you, Aunt Lesson, it ip vo use dis- 
guising the fact; 1 made @ mistake, but the fulse 
step wap Ada’s. | tempted her, pervaps, Sune com- 
mitted the wrong in accepting the temptasion, The 
fact of it is, it flattered her vanity to be taken notion 
of. She wastired of ber home and life, avd like 
many otber girls, left fr the best way she could——” 

“Btop, sir!” cried Aunt Leason, turning red ant 
they deathly white, and ber heart bleeding ip pity 
for Ada, who bad dropped inte s chair and huny 
her head tp shame, while sve sobbed alond, heart- 
broken at the indignities Hamilton had dared to 
utter, ‘Remember, sir, you ate in my presence, 
Dp vot outrage it by uttering snoh thivngs—to talk 
of diggracing a woman end offering ber » home of 
shame, a position that leaves her at the mercy of the 
world were it known, and the disgraceful attentions 
of any ruffian gentleman with vo more respect fox 
a woman’s rights than you bave, Uh, Hamilton, 
I weep iv shame for you, weep iv sorrow thas you, 
on whose integrity | would bave staked my life, 
turn 90 base & coward as to tanut thig poor giri, 
wiose only sin was in listening to your alluring pro- 
mises, for loving you with a love that was more than 
love, for she believed and worshipped you, thinking 
you all you seemed, and vot knowing, like ma, what 
you are. Bat do oot for an instant think that [| 
will sanction such disgrace, for you shal) be made tw 
vive this poor pet your proteciion as @ bhusbani, 
| There are such things as—~” 

* Euouzh,” cried Hamilton; * you have both at- 
tacked and tureatened me. Do your worst, Bae mr 
for a breach of promise. Make her siame and vou- 
own disgrace publi,” and be laughed mockingly, “an: 
see what you will gain, Hind you listened to me 
quietly things mignt have been different, as it is, 
1 let them take theireourse, I am yiad, I cau assure 
you, my dear madam, that I am not bound for life to 
& woman who was only waiting the power marriage 
would give bér to show her t-etnh, However, now 
that there is no longer 5 cause for concealment, | 
may gt once admit that 1 cavnct marry Ada, J dit 
think f shoold when | brought her bere, byt I can 
forsee that such a step would doom me to a Iife ef 
misery, if not beggary, aod that I shonid only live tu 
hate ver as @ burdem thet would dreg me down to 
the lowest dept of degradation. You at ivast know 
the man my father is. I cannot oppore bie will. 
am ready, aunt, to make apy reparation that ie in my 
power. 1 wonld do auything ff tue affair is ende? 
quietly, I bave to ask your pardon, aunt, for dis- 
honouring your ionse |” 

“My house; what is that to this poor pet’s feelings 
—her bononr! Do not say any more; 1 will pos 
listen, Perhaps you think that I shuuld turn ani 
drive this child from my home ; but you mistake , 
sir, Tf i have loved end cared for ber as your wife. 
i will care more, love her more es your victin My 
home shall be hers, and as, 1 will ast the Almighty 
to bless and protect her, so will L invoke tis wrat): 
ou you! I bate you now, I shall for ever. Re. 





member, Hamilton, a time may come when your 
pompous father may stand before @ judge as a 
bunk: opt aud a beggar. Do pot come to me then, for 
unless you have taken this child to your heart os 
your wife, 1 wontd see you lie im a gutter, the work- 
house, or the prison, sooner than put out my han | 
to help you! Now, go; leave my douse, sir, ari 








The drawing-room decor was om ajar, he eutered 


Is there pot a bottomless pit, Hamilton? Ji you 


take with you the warning that I will hunt you do»: 
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with the iron hand of Heaven upon you, until you 
shall do by force what your honour should prompt 
youto! Go! I will hear no word, and unless you 
turn a better man, may Heaven's wrath blight your 
life!” 

Hamilton turned pale. 

He could not hear unmoved the bitter malediction 
of that good, outraged woman. 

As he turned to go, a deep, wailing cry of heart- 
wrung agony broke from Ada, a cry that went to his 
soul and rang in his ears for ever after. 

The poor girl could not bear up any longer, and 
she sank to the floor in a dead swoon. 

Struck with remorse, Hamilton’ rushed from the 
house, bending his head in shame and anger, while 
his sevses were in @ delirious whirl of mingled 
passions. 

Had he pansed for a moment, he would have re- 
pented and taken the girl to his heart, 

But be went on, as she had under the Cathedral at 
Wells, wenton to aden of vice and dissipation to 
drown the sceve in drink and destroy remorse by 
unseating his senses, 

He weut to an hotel that night, and when he saw 
his fatier the next day he looked white and 


gard, 

“ What is the matter, my son?” asked Bainley the 
pompous. 

Hamilton smiled grimly. 

“ Nothing very particular, sir,” he auswered, but 
the banker saw that he did not tell the truth. 

“I do not believe that, avd if there is anything I 
beg you will let me know. There must be no want 
of confidence now you bave entered into my affairs, 
and I am about to make you a partner in one of the 
richest firms in England. Remember, sir, I have a 
great risk at stake in doing this. I must answer for 
you in all tings until you have given proof of your 
worth and——” 

** My dear sir, you need be under no apprehension. 
There is nothing that 1 know of connected with me 


to disgrace your name or risk your profits, but as; 


we are to begin by being extremely confidential I 
will tell you. It is a little liason of mine, and there 
was a scene last night. Aunt Leason has got hold 
of the girl, and threatens ali sorts of things. I dare- 
say she will come here and bore you, but at the 
worst they cau only be a matter of a few hun- 
dreds,” 

The great banker frowned. 

“I wish,”’ he said, “ you could manage to keep 
out of this sort of thing. If you must make an 
idiot of yourself I wish you would do it in safety.” 

That was all the millionaire said, that was all the 
pity he had for tie poor girl his son had betrayed 
and deserted 

Hamilton told what he liked of the story, and the 
old man liste::ed with as much pity and attention as 
he would have bad his son been talking of a dog or a 
cat, 

“The affair is yours, not mine,” he said, when Ha- 
milton bad finished, * you must get out of it the best 
way you can, ouly do not let it be known!” 

The matter dropped then, 

Bainley went out on business, and Hamilton visited 
Helen Burridge, aud the broken heart at Olapham 
was forgotten. 

Ada did not see Hamilton go, and it was far into 
the night before she had her senses sufficiently re- 
covered to remember what had happened, 

She was in bed, and the good Miss Leason was 
weeping over her, 

The kiud old lady was deeply hurt at what had 
bappened. 

Shocked to think such a thing had taken place in 
ber bouse, and that she had been so deceived in ber 
nephew, the only one she had ever loved, in sorrow 
for Ada, whom -be had grown to like and look upon 
as a dear relative, 

“Is it true?” Ada asked, faintly. ‘* Hamilton has 
not gone for ever?” 

Then she burst into tears, 

“No, child, no, my dear. He will repentand come 
back.”’ 

“Oh, Miss Leason, what can you think of me? 
Turn we from your house, cast me out upon the 
world, anything, but do not talk to me in that genile 
way, for | cannot bear it, when | know how sinful 1 
have been!” 

“* Hush, dear,”’ said Aunt Leason, kindly. 

She could not reproach the poor girl now, though 
in her heart the maiden lady felt that Ada had done 
wrong, that she had taken a false step, that her own 
sense Ought to have said was wreng, that her own 
maiden modesty should have shrank from, 

But it was too late to talk of thatnow, Miss Lea- 
eon saw that Ada was ill, 

She was growing worse too each minute, and she 
feared the result, 

‘1 trust you will be better in the morning, my 
cl:ild,’’ she said, 





Ada only smiled monrnfully aud shook her head. 
It wasa sad honse now, All the sunshine had 
died away, the ominous cloud had burst, and Ada 
saw herself going slowly on towards that dreaded 
bridge. with its yawiog chasm, and its dark, wretched 
path to eternity. 
(To be Continued.) 








AN AUGUST IDYL. 





Amid the sheaves—the golden sheaves, 
The amber tinted corn, 

The sun is smiling through the leaves, 
This sunny August morn. 


The reapers throng the grassy meads, 
Their sickles flash “ith” light; 

And soon shall fall those flaunting weeds, 
And poppies gay and bright. 


The golden sheaves, the rosy sheaves, 
The bending on their stems ; 

The waving ears in beauty gleam, 
Like jewell’d diadems. 


A zephyr wind is shivering 
The barley in the breeze; 

The silver oats are quivering 
Like pearls in Sol’s bright rays. 


All Nature smiles in proud content, 
And ope’s her goodly store ; 

Her boundless gifts to man are sent, 
Then Natures God, adore! 


The gleaners now to home return, 
The yellow sheaves are bound ; 
With wistful eyes I backward turn, 

And gaze the scene around. 


The sun is sinking in the west, 
Tho whisp’ring birds grow still; 

The swallow flies to reach his nest, 
Behind yon ruined mill. 


I stay and muse in dreaming mood 
As Nature sinks to sleep, 
Ani thank my God with gratitude! 
His mercies shall me keep. 
Faancis Co. 





TO MARY. 





May thy pathway, gentle lady, 
Ever filled with tlowers be; 
Where its spots are dark and shady, 
May they bloom more fair to see. 


And if clouds of gloom betoken 
That the storms of life are nigh, 
May they be by sunbeams broken, 
And dispelled from life's clear sky. 


*Round thee may true friends assomble, 
Who will ever faithful prove, 
Making thy whole life resemble 
One long dream of perfect love. 


Youth, with its enchanting power, 
Ever linger in thy way; 
To refresh each weary hour 
Are the wishes of my lay. H. J. 





Tue Strupy or Lanavacrs.—The Education De- 
partment, referring in their report to the “ad- 
ditional subject” of languages in the examin«tion of 
candidates for admission into training colleges at 
Christmas, 1875, stats thatin England there were 
121 papers worked in Latin by boys, but only 17 by 
girls; in French, on the other hand, there were 396 
papers worked by girls, and 195 by boys. In Scot- 
land, 188 boys ‘and 304 girls were examined in 
languages; «nd in Latin there were 160 papers 
worked by boys, and only 9 by girls; but in French 
there were 299 papers worked by girls, and only 94 
by boys. Tnere were very few papers worked in 
German—13 in England and 10 in Scotland; and 
a still in Greex—l in Euglanud and 4 in Scot- 
saud, 

TuE Deputy Master of the Mint bas the most in- 
teresting subject of any man to write about, namely, 
money, but it is difficult to get his readers far be- 
yond the one idea—that they wished it was all theirs, 
He expresses in bis report his regret that the Mint, 
with its obsolete structure and inefficient machiuery, 
has been uuasble to execute even the compata- 
tively limited amount of coinage required, He is 
able to state that couuterfeit coiuage has of late di- 
mivished, 





THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP, 





In her scientific cruise of three years and @ half, 
the Challenger steamed and eailed 68,930 miles, cross- 
ing both the Atlantic and Pacific—the former several 
times. The deepest soundings were 4,575 fathoms, 
in the Pacific, betweea the Admiralty Islands and 
Japan; and in the Atlantic 3,875 fathoms, ninety 
a“ north of the island of St. Thomas, in the West 

es. 

The return of the expedition to England has revived 
public interest in the work of Professor Wyville 
Thomson and his asssociates, and many interesting 
details concerning it have appeared in the English 
journals, 

Many curious crabs were ht‘home. One very 
odd specimen, which came to surface only at 
night is describe. as having a head which is nearly 

e, and a body so transparent as to render visible 
all the nerves, muscles, aud internal organs, while 
puotge more lobster-like creature had no eyes at 
all, 


Near Amsterdam Island, in the, South Indian 


Ocean, the ship encountered a belt of gigantic sea- 
weed, of which single plants are said to. attain a 
length of a thousand feet and a thickness equal to 


that of a man’s body. . 

A gale of suow, to which the vessel was exposed in 
the Antarctic Ocean, consisted of exquisite star-like 
crystals wuich burned the skin as if they ere red 
hot.. The. history of the expedition abounds: with 
similar unique experiences, 





A SHORT LIFE AND A MERRY .ONE, 


Many years ago there lived in this city a set of 
woll-to-do young men—young men of inherited for- 
tunes or with rich fathers—who adopted for their 
motto: ‘* & short life aid a merry one.” 

It was a very deceptive motto. It seemed to carry 
with it the implication that life could be made the 
merrier by making it short, and to suggest that the 
alternatives ‘to choose between were a long and dull 
life on the one hand and a short and merry life on 
the other. : 

These young men construed dissipation to be but 
another name for pleasure. They cultivated the 
fashionable vices of the day, and ina few vears a 
majority of them were dead, while those who sur- 
vived were wrecked and ruined and prematurely 
aged. They had succeeded in shorteniag their lives, 
but not in making them merry! 





—_ 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


-_ 


Tue secret of beauty is health. Those who desire 
to be beautiful should do all they can to restore their 
— if they have lost it, or to keep it, if they have 

still, 

No one can lay down specific rules for other people 
in these matters. The work which one may do, the 
rest he must take, his batas, his diet, his exercise, 
are matters for individual consideration, but they 
must be carefully thought of and never neglected. 

Asa rule, when a person feels well he looks well, 
and when be leoks bad he feels bad, as a general 
thing. ‘here are times when one could guess, with- 
out looking ia the glass, that his eyes were dull and 
his skin was mottled. 

This is uot a case for something in a pretty bottle 
from the periumer’s, or for the lotion that the. cir- 
culars praise so highly. To have a fresh complexion 
and bright eyes, even to have. white hands and a 
graceful figure, you must be well, Health and tho 
happiness which usually comes with it, are the true 
secrets of Leauty. 








ToRMENTED.— Where all other means have failed 
to exterminate bedbugs, sulphurous acid gas has 
succeeded, Clear out the infested room, plug upal! the 
windows tightly, closé all chimneys, and empty about 
1 oz, of powdered sulphur on a pan of tot coals, 
placed in the middle of the floor, Shut the doors aud 
cover all cracks ; let the sulphur burn as long as it 
will, Where the room is large, it is good plan to 
fasten a bit of tin tube to the bottem of the pan, aud to 
this connect enough small rubber pipe to lead out of 
the nearest door, By blowing into the end of the 
pipe with the bellows, the sulphur will be caused to 
burn more quickly by the draft created and to gives 
denser smoke, After the sulphur has buroed cut, 
paiut all the cracks in the floor and around the mop 
board with a strong solution of corrosive sublimuate, 
and treat the furniture to the same before replacing 
it. Wehave seena room frightfully iufested com- 
pletely freed by this plan. 
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TRUE WORTH, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘Wet, there’s no use trying to pick up spilled 
milk, said Mr. tiardman’s friend. I suppose I must 
charge a part of that to profit and loss.” 

“ You might as well pat it in the wrong column,” 
said Mr. Henderson ; “ you'll never see a penny of it 
unless your partner gets rid of the bills. Arnold 
might be, if he had only common sense, & rich man. 
The old tirm were doing a capital business, and in a 
few years he might have been iudependent—but he 
spent as fast as he earned, and a little faster, and so 
we cut him loose.’ For my partI believe if you sift 
him now, you'would find him many hundreds worse 
than nothing. 

“ Well, all I have to-say is, that be is an idiot, and 
Tam nearly related to him. Why, the fellow who 
brought me his bills told me ——” 

* Oh, Iean tell you exactly what be told you,” re- 
plied Mr. Henderson, iaughingly interrupting him. 
‘* He told you that his Uncle George was a special 
partner, and had put in six thousand pounds, 

“* How on earth did you know that ?” 

‘Because he tried the same game on me, not 
knowing that I had been his special myself.” 

* Oonfound. that fellow, But there’s no uso in 
fretting about it, though it is provoking to see him 
joing 16 so verystrong on my money. And thenthat 
wife of his; how she dresses, and how she rigs out 
those children of hers, in silks and satins three or 
four times a day.” 

* Yes—-you know the ol] adage—put a beggar on 
horseback, &c.”? 

“I don’t know what you mean.’’ 

“Only that I knew her before he married her. 
She was learning the dress-maker’s trade with the 
woman who works for my wife, and I first saw her 
when she came down to my warehouse one day, with 
a Lill, He was a clerk under me, and boarded at 
the time with an. auat who had the care of him.’’ 

“There—that will do, Llenderson—I don’t want to 
boss any more. An idiot and his money—you know 

ne rest, 
the disagreeable topic was dropped. 

Arnold, however, felt the effect of this, in one 
sense, toan extent of which he was entirely uncon- 
scious, for Mr. Robertson, tha gentleman. whose con- 
versation with Mr, He.uderson Fad jaat been detailed, 
repeated it to-his wife, his wife to her friends, and 
exch friend to their own particular intimate, so that 
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Coma, let us go down to the beach,” and 
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[FIVE HUNDRED PER CENT. } 


before many days had elapsed, he was known 
as frigeeay pire 

It is an old saying, andin most cases most true, 
that ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, tis folly to be wise,” 
but in the case of Robert Arnold the reverse wag ex- 
actly the case. ; 

If he had known or dreamed of ‘the nature of the 
remarks made upon him and his faniily, and upon 
his. extravagant. expenditures, he would, in all 
human probability, have reflected, if he did no 


more. 

But fate willed it otherwise, and he remained in 
blissful ignorance of the fact that he had become a 
bye-word when he thought he was the centre of 
anaes and admiration to the inmates of the 

ouse, 

He was in the habit of visiting London on every 
Wednesday and returning on Saturday, going there 
for the purpose of seeing how matters were getting 
on at home and to protect certain obligations 
which matured generally as often as once in each 
week, 

How thsee were met the reader need scarcely be 
told. New bills were made, and although his credit 
outside had beosn impaired by the frequency with 
which his bills came on the market, he managed to 
got them disposed of, but at rates thas would have 
shocked any but those accustomed to the ways of the 
city. 

During one of his weekly visits to the city, he was 
initiated into a scheme for making money rapidly 
which seemed so feasible and promising such certain 
success, he readily embarked init. This was the es- 
tablishment of an insurance company, of which he 
was to be made one of the directors, 

A snug party of twelve met together in the city, 
where, over a magnificent.supper, the plan was 
broached, discussed, and adopted without one dis- 
sontient voice, By the means proposed they could 
raise—but no maiter—let results speak for them- 
selves. The reader will know in time what was the 
nature cf that scheme, s® cunningly devised and so 
adroitly carried into execution. 

So certain was Robert of the success which must 
attend their magnificent scheme, and he felt so sure 
already of the money he could not fail to make, he 
drew up a couple of extra bills, and had thein sold 
at the old rates, detertnined with the proceeds to 
create nn extra’ sensation’ at Nowport before the 
season closed, and he succeeded to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Even Belle, used as sho was to his lavishness of 
expenditure, and ready as she ever was to give him 
due aid and encouragement in that department of 





their domestic arrangements, had ventured, but very 
quietly, to remonstiate, but he silenced her at once 
by exhibiting to her delighted vision shares in the 
** Moonlight Fire Insuranca Co.,’’ to the amount of 
two thousand pounds; and when he boastingly 
assured her that every share was worth every pound 
it represented she felt that Newport was hardly 
large enough for her sphero of action, and longed for 
some other field on which she might achieve new 
victories, 

But everything must have an end, and so must the 
season at Newport. 

Ladies who had spent weeks inarrow, confined, 
and uncomfortable rooms—who had been seated daily 
at a table laden down with show—who had sacrificed 
health, peace and comfort, for the sake of saying 
they had passed the season at Newport, gladly re- 
turned to their own homes, half ashamed of their 
folly, yet perfectly ready to repeat it at the earliest 
opportunity on the call of fashion. 

Mr. Arnold returne ! to the city immediately after 
the grand ball, of which, by the way, he was one of 
the managers, as the newspapers chronicled it, and 
which honour cost him exactly forty-two pounds, as 
he felt bound to give a supper in honour of the event, 
the bill of which summed up just those figures, 

3usiness had not yet fairly commenced for the fall, 
and he had a couple of weeks left in which to examine 
into the coniditioa of his affairs, and lay out his plans 
for the future, 

An exumination of his books showed him, beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that he was almost hopo 
lessly involved, . 

In fact, that what with his extravagant private ex- 
penses, the enormous amounts he had paid for 
interest, or rather for te:nporary accommodations, 
added to the regular and necessary expenditures for 
his warehouse, he was worth nearly six thousand 
pounds less than nothing. te! 

This was not very flattering, but it might be worso 
—nt least, so he argued, though the reader may find 
some difficulty in reaching the same conclusion—and 
he determined to struggle on, in the vague and very 
faint hope that ho might extricate himself from his 
present position. 

At any rate, ha was resolyed hot to come down until 
he was obliged to, and tv hold up his head as long 
as possible. 

An examination of the books of the Moonshine Com- 
pany showed him that thoy were doing a pros;crous 
business, that if it were not for appearance’s. sake, 
they might declare a dividend of twenty per cent, 
upon the capital inv-sted, av the end of the firstsix 
months, and the resulé will show tha. twice that rate 
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of dividend might have been declared with entire 
propriety, so far as the capital was concerned. 

Arnold, therefore, with this stock, naturally found 
his way to the city, and as heonly wanted a hundred 
for present purposes, he found little difficulty in 
raising it, especially as an examination of the books, 
by those to whom application was made, showed 
everything to be in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion. 

He managed, by going to different partics, to raise 
several hundred pounds on his stock, and with this 
amount he took up his old bills as fast as they be- 
came due, immediately, however, renewing them on 
a larger scale, thus meer increasing each week 
the aggregate of his indebtedness. 

Busi d again, and with every pros- 
~— continued yengeny. 

tomers flocked in purobased largely, giving, 
of course. their bills, assuring him at the same time 
that the old ones would be 
an assertion which Robert 
he heped so. 

The second mortgage on his house he had paid off 
by borrowing the money on his own bills and those 
of his customers, and be really felt quite a load off 
his mind when the satisfaction was handed to 
him, quite forgetting that it cost him nearl 
eight huadred pounds to pay off the six 
dueon the mortgage. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


Tt was a pleasant morning in the month of Octo- 
ber, and Mr. Arnold, who was again settled at ho 
alter their return from Newport, after aye 
two-thirds of the night ata euchre , he 
had lost nearly twenty f himeelf at hie 
place ef bosiness with a head none the clearest, 
to his late hours, and the qty & wine he 
drunk the previous night, and with a temper not at 
all improved by the losses he bad sus 

His first business was to look at his private bill 
book, and he there found that he had over fourteen 
hundred pounds to meet on that day, against which 
he had made no provision. <A portion of this 
amount was due on his insurance stock, anda portion 
on bills hypothecated at three per cent. a month, 
while there was over three hundred and sixty pounds 
in one bill which must be taken up. 

Hastily penning a note to the broker who had thus 
far aided him through all bis difficulties, or, to speak 
more plainly, who had aided to get him into bis 
present straits, he essayed to turn his attention to 
the ordinary business of the day. 

Tt was a busy day. Customers flocked in and pur- 
chased liberally. His salesmen and himself had 
their hands full, and he scareely knew how time had 
passed, until a lull in the business of waiting on 
ens'omere ennbled him to look at his watch, and to 
his surprise, he found it was nearly two o'clock. 
‘he ieuiswmorance of his engagements for the day 
cane upon him then with.almost stunning force, and 
hastily giving a few directions to his clerks, he 
burried to see his broker, who, he doubted not, had 
made matters all right. 

Let us accompany him thither. 

Mr. Gripe had located himself in an office removed 
from the immediate noise and bustle of the “ street.” 
In other words, he had a rear office, which was 
approached throngh a dark and narrow passageway, 
difficult to find, ard not the most inviting place 
when discovered. A single desk, covered with 0086 
papets, two huge wooden-bottom arm-chairs, and 
a smal] sheet-iron stove constituted the furniture of 
the apartment; and even these could not be 
distinguished until the visitor had closed his eyes 
for a few moments, that he might accustom them to 
the dim range of vision allowed by the high walls 
which bound d the location of this office, 

Mr. Gripe was misnamed, if any judgment could be 
formd from appearance. He was a pleasant, rotund, 
mild-looking man—the very incarnation of apparent 
good humour, and his readiness to serve (professedly) 
was otily equalled by the deep sympathy be expressed 
for the necessities of those who were driven to seek 
aid from his ready hand. 

It was twoo’clock by Bow Church as Mr. Arnold 
entered this place, reeking with perspiration, and 
flush.d with excitement, for he had almost run every 
step of the way. 

‘Well, Gripe,’ he said, throwing himself into the 
only vacant meee drawing his handkerchief from 
his pocket he wi his brow, “I su ou have 
fixed that matter for me ?”’ nefiercd 

** Oh, is that you, Mr. Arnold ?” said Mr. Gripe, 
coolly laying down his pen, and very deliberately 
laying the blotter on the paper on which he had been 
writing, ‘just wait a moment ;” and as deliberately 

he folded, sealed, and directed the note he had just 
penned, ‘Here, John,’ and he turned as if to seek 
the pexton addressed. “Oh, 1 forgot,” he said, in 


I 


Siete teases [ented 


the same calm tone—“I sent him up to Henderson’s, 
Well, Mr. Arnold, how is business to-day ?”’ 

“Oh, confound business, Gripe! Did you get my 
note this morning ?”’ 

** Of course | did.’”’ 

« And did you fix those things for me ?” inquired 
Mr. Arnold, the perspiration starting again at every 
pore, for he knew his customer so well, he felt 
assured that he had not, or that if he had, some 
dreadful shave must be submitted to. 

“Really, Mr. Arnold, I am afraid I can’t transfer 
that loan.on the insurance stock. I have apvlied to 
two or three friends who generally lend on that class 
of securities, and they say——”’ 

“Never mind what they say. What will they 
do?” oxclaimed the almost frenzied merchant. 
“What will tuey do? Come, out with it at once. 
iM ye can’t do it, somebody else must, and if-——” 

There—there! Keep cool, now,’ said Gripe, at 
ones seeing the immense advantage which he pos- 
, by reason of the obvious necessity of his 
visitor, and whieh he was not at all to 
forego ; “I didn’t say I couldn't, I only ssid I was 
afraid I could not transfer the loan, for fear you 


kind of security goes very hard now-a-days. You 
know there have been two or three breaksiowns among 
the new companies, and people don’t like te lend on 
them, except——-"”  - 

“ Look here, Gripe,” said Mr, Arnold, through his 
elenched teeth, for his rage and excitement together 
almost mastered him. “Say at once, you can or you 
can’t—you will or you won't” ; 

“* Really, Mr, Arnold, you + not to talk so te 
~ ee « ae 

ve money you on @ 
ie hardest kind.” 


the very 

“ Yes,” in ee “andl have 
paid you the kind of rates.” 

“ That was not my Mr, Arnold. I have 
made my commissions, Iam sure I have 

hard enough for them,” 


‘*Oan vou or ean you not?” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, 
rising and throwing back his chair with # violence 
which sent itagsinst the wall. “(an or can you not 
raise the money I sent forthis morning? I have one 
bill of nearly four hundred pounds out, which must 
be taken up to-day ” 

“ Well, Mr. Arnold,” replied the imperturbable 
Grips, whose equan!mity of temper was not in the least 
disturbed by this little cbullition on the part of Mr. 
Arnold, for he had often witnessed it before on 
similat occasions ; “ I have found one man who is 
willing to advance the amouat, if yon will pay for the 
risk he runs,”’ 

“And whatdo you ¢all psy?” said Mr, Arnold 
through his set teoth. 

“ Well, he is willing to loan six hundred pounds 
on the one thousand two hundred pounds of stock, 
for aixty days, but he wants sixty pounds for the 
money, 

Mr Arnold's first impulse was to seize the chair on 
which he had been seated, and with it to batter out 
the brains of his stoical tormentor. His next thought 
was that such a course was not likely to extricate him 
from bis present difitoulties, and his last was to accept 
the offer. 

True, it was perfectly terrible—nearly six per cent 
a month—but then he had more at stake than the 
broker dreamed of, and that was worth more to him 
thansixty pounds. 

His efforts to keep down the terrible excitement 
which was consuming him only made it the more 
apparent, and Mr. Gripé gazed calmly at him with 
his cold grey eyes, with an expression, however, of 
triumph, for he knew that his terms were accepted 

“Let me see a moment,” and Mr. Arnold drew up 
the chair which he had gre bi and seated him- 
self at tho desk by the side of his friendly tor- 
mentor. 

“Here, take my seat if you want to writs.” said 
Gripe, moving leisurely from his own chair, for he 
never did anything rapidly ; but Arnold was already 
seated. and had begun to cover a half-sheet of paper 
with figures. 

But it was in vain, Hits brain was whirling—he 
could not calculate—he could scarcely tell what he was 

trying todo. Money he must have, and that at once, 
and where else to procure it he know not. 

Springing up, he said with an air of forced calm- 
ness, which did net deceive the experienced broker, 
** Well, Gripe, I must take it this time, but I promise 
you I'll never be caught in such a scrape again. 
When I bring you good securities, I don’t intend 
te pay more than five hundred per cent. after this,” 
and he smiled a ghastly smile. 

* pre cheeee, Se. Seaete, I think If it is 
a terrible bargain, but it is the best that I can do 
for younow. Shall I tell him you will take it!” 

“Yes, confound him. I must take it this time. 
But you know I wrote that I wanted four hundred 





pounds more on some bills, until you can sell them. 





Have you arranged the loan on the bills you have got 
out now ?”’ 

“Yes. I fonnd a eustomer te take them, but I 
will tell you what he wants, He is willing to take 
that loan at the same rate for thirty days, but he has 
only got uncurrent money, and you will 1 have to pay 
the discount om ay 

“Oh, well, Idov’t mind that; after paying such 
rates on the stock, [ am hardened ; 80 close 
mah him, Now A I have rte re pounds on 
the good eountry to-day quick, yes or no. 
I have a bill to take up to-day, and must have the 
money.” 

“ Perhaps the same man may havesome over. | 


¢ hi to be here at 
Sage 
ere mus any re 

ered wenn clon “Ww rk 
it. we wi arrangements ;’ 
and he threw aoggodip eek tans the ohair 
and counted the segonds, every whieh seeme:: 
eos eee of life or denti: 


such a man’s money at almost any eS 

He spoke rary soniye a half-suppresse) 
voice, and of every thir 
word with an “ah,” which was enough to put av 
impatient maw apon the rack. 

** Ah, Mr. Gripe,” he said, or rather whispered, for 
he spoke so low; “I could not get here before, Has, 
ah, has the party been in about that loan ?”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Butmaa. He says be will take it, 
though the terms are dreadfally high.” 

** Yes—ah, well. I can get that for my money. Ip 
fact, ah, I can make a similar loan upon, ah, exactly 
the dame térms, and, ab, I want to know at once, | 
don’t. think, ab, forty ponnds is, ah, too mach for the 
risk. You know, ah, Mr, Gripe, money is very tigh: 
now, 

“‘ Oh, you, be will take it this time, You havethe 
i hundred pounds over I spoke for besides 
this?” 

“ Ah, yes, I have partly promised it at, ah, a 
shilling a day. I suppose I could Jet you have it at 
the same rate. Ab, bow long do you want it?” 

“ For thirty days.” 

“ Ah, I don’t like to Jet it lay idle so long ”—only 
ninety odd per cent, ayear. ‘Ah, | love tokvep my 
money moving, Ah, you can have it for ten days at 
that rate.” 

And he approached his mouth very close to th» 
broker’s ear, lest the walls should overhear hie 


words, 

“ Well, I'll take ft for ten days, avd by that time 
I can get to im better terms. 

“ Ah, you must give me a stock bill, you know.” 

**Oh, yes, I'll fix that. You go and get the money 
and I will fix matters upright. Come, Mr. Butman, 
it is after two o'clock.” 

“ ab, yes, I see it is,” he said, coolly, pulling out 
his watch, “It istwenty minutes past. I will be 
here in twenty minates.’”’ And he left the office with 
hie bland smile, as if he had performed an act of 
Ohristian charity, while Mr. Gripe threw himself 
back in his chair, and, drumming upon the desk with 
his fingers, appeared to be employed in very plea- 
sant mental calculations, for a smile stole across 
his generally impassable features, and his cold gray 
eye was lighted up with unwonted animation. 

Mr. Arnold did not leave him long to his medits- 
tions, but rashed in, and, taking off bis hat, drew 
from it « number of bills, which he held out before 
the broker. 

“ There, thereare the bills! Can you raise 
me the four huodred pounds— yes or no, quick ?”’ 

“ Weil, the party says he will let me have it for ten 

» 


“Ten i won't do,” hastily interrapted Mr. Ar- 
nold; ten days won't do.” 

“ He won't lend it any longer, and he wants two 
shillings @ day at that.” And Mr,G did not 
blush at all as he spoke, for he knew his custome’, 
aud bad added the extra shilling per day jor his own 
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Se 
benefit, as he had*he twenty pounds on that other 


loan. 

Hastily pulling out bis wateh, Mr. Arnold saw 
that it waebalf-gast two o'clock, The money must 
be had before t te take up this bill, and clench- 
ing his teeth, he threw the bills down upon the desk, 
saying, or rather biasing : 

4 Pake it—I will do it now, but do you see and fix 
it up before the ten days are-over at something like « 
decent rate. J don’t mind being skinned, or having 
the flesh robbed off, but you scrape the bones some- 


times, Gripe. 
Ny, Mr. Arnold, I do not doit, Men who 


have money won’t let it out except om their own 


terms,”* 
oa We hang the terms now. Will you send me 
round s cheque before three o'clock ?” 


“ Ot course I will, if I promise—did T ever deceive 


you?” 

“No, Gripe, I can’t say that, but-———” 

He did not Guish the sentence, but was about 
leaving when the broker arrested him, and placing 
before him some blank stock bills, said : 

“Sign them—I will fill them in, and bring you 
the money round as soon as the party comes in,” 

Arnold did as be was requested, and hurried off to 
hig warehouse, immeasurably relieved in men, 
cbtained the needed money at any rate, for it enable 
him,te postpone for a short, time the crash which he 
could not but fee] must come sooner or later. 

Hastening through the warehouse, he entered his 
private. office, and threw himself into a chair, facing 
the elock. which hung im the extreme end of the room 
between the windows, 

Ten minutes to three, and the money had not 
arrived. Hig, face was growing paler and paler 
every tick of the clock—the cold perspiratiqn was 
eeihoring at every pore, and his lips were of.an ashen 
colour, 

An agitation which seemed uncontrollable as it 
was terrible, ahook. bis frame,and mechanicaliy he 
drew ont his watch to compare it: with the clock. 
They were both alike, so there could be no mistake, 
Tbe seconds wore into. minutes-—minutes seewed to 
fly, and the hand pointed to: five minutes before three, 
but the promised money had not reached him. 

‘*He cannot—he dare not. Oh, what an idiot— 
what » worse than idiot, Lam! Ah, Gripe, you have 
come,’’ be exclaimed) Dging up ss the door was 
opened, and the stolid: faee of the broker peered in. 
“Come in, Where is the money? Look at the 
clock,” 

“* Ohy time enough,” said the broker deliberately, 
drawing his long wallet from the breast pocket of bis 
coat, aud Opening it, he displayed a pile of bills, 
“} did! not wish to trast to -# cheque at so late'an 
hour, #0 P brought the bills;” aud very leisurely he 


yet 
at 


commenced to take them from his wallet for the pur 


pose of counting them, 

“T can’t stop for that now. 
wants three minutes, How m 
quick? Tean’t step to count it.’” 

“Five hundred and sv <tine pounds—broker- 
age off—and T'Have the promise of" 

“Qb, hang your promises now, Here, Joseph,” 
he exclaimed, opening the office door, and calling to 
a clerk who, had charge of the banking business; 
“Ran, Joseph, faster than you ever rau before, 
There are five hundred and seventy nine ‘pounds, 
‘There js the bank notice for the bill due to-day, five 
hundred and seventy two pounds, Run, and don’t 
come back without it. Quick, sir—fly—you haven’t 
but three minutes to get to the bauk;’’ and he 
watched. the exit of the clerk with an eagerness 
which showed plainly that he would gladly have lent 
wings to his tardy feet. 

As.the clerk disappeared through the front door, 
Mr, Avnoli’s strength seemed entirely to forsake 
him, and.sinking Inte a chair with an air of exhaus- 
tion, whieh seemed almost pag ag oe under sach 
ordinary gircumstances, he wi @ perspiration 
irom his faee and forehead, and drew one ae deep 
sigh—it wasa sigh of reliei—a sigh which spoke of 
a luad remeved, _ hie beart—a sigh which told 
how bitter would have been the dranght which he 
must needs have drained,,lad he not received, the 
promised relief, 

“ Thank Heaven that is safe!” he said, or rather 
muttered, for he was not insensible to the 
of the egre, wherstood there ready to devour what 
little waw left of bim,. 

“Il have: the: partial promise, Mr, Arnold,” Mr. 


Gripe began. 
‘Mr. @ please! not to say another word. 
doieg anything a 


the regular business of the day, has entirely uo- 
mened me, Keally, you must) exonse me. To. 
morrow DP wil talk aboot it-tday F exnnot;” and 
he utteréd tie: last word with an. emphasis, which 
caused the generally stoical Mr. Gripe to open his 


See, Gripe, it only 
uch is’ there. coe 


cold: grey eyes # thousandth part more than was 
natural, and to draw down the corners of his mouth 
with an expression which might mean many things, 
but which, as there was no one present to notice or 
interpret, passed unheeded. 

“ Well, good-day then, Mr. Arnold, Iam glad you 
have got through to~day so well. I hope you won't 
leave it so late next timo, for Lassure you I had hard 
work to raisennything at all,” 

*Yes—of eourse—oh yes—I am much oblige,” 
said Mr, Arnold, mechanically, as he bowed the broker 
out, and turned again to watch the clock, 

‘Lhe hour of three had passed by five minutes, and 
Joseph had not returned. Again his face began to 
assume the deadly pallor which had clothed it be- 
fore Mr. Gripe appeared with the money, but which 
the sight of the welcome relief had chased away for 
the moment, 

* He’s very long. I wonder if he was late. Oh, 
if it should be—pshaw—what = coward does con- 
science make of one. Ab, here he comes, Well, 
did you get the bill?” he eagerly exclaimed, as the 
clerk entered the office, breathless with haste, 

“Yes, sit; here it is. It was ss much as ever, 
thongh. The notary had got hold of it, and wanted 
to protest it, and I had to stick up to vim that I was 
in there before three o’elock, But I got it, Mr. 
Arnold,” and he handed the bill to his employer, 

who fairly clutching at it, erumpled it between his 

fingers, and said hurriedly, “ Thank you, Joseph ; 

‘it was well done, I am muel obliged. Shut the 

oor if you please,” and in another moment he was 
one, 

A long, deep-drawn sigh followed the closing of 
the door upon the retiring clerk, and for a few 
moments Mr. Arnold remained mute and motionless 
—so motionless, it would have seemed to a casual 
observer that life had passed away, 

Slowly arising, he approached the fire-place, and 
tearing up the bill just handed to him into particles 
as.small as could be done, he threw them into the 
grate, and asthe last pieses fell like small snow- 
flukes upon the dark grate-pan, he drew a long 
breath, aud exclaimed, ‘*‘l’ bank Heaven, that is out 
af the way ?’” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Dunne the remainder of the day Mr. Arnold was 
himself again. That bill was out of the way, He 
had the certainty of a respite for ten days, and as to 
the Insurance Stock: and the bills previously 
hypothecated, he was at present easy, 

is bill-book showed that with the exceptton of 
the four hundred pounds loan just made, he had 
nothing to meet until the first of the month for 
which he could not provide without, extraordinary 
effort. 

During the afternoon, several customers came in, 
and in. the hurry and bustle of waiting upon them 
(for his, necessities. compelled him. to dispose of his 
goods even at a loss), he forgot the terrible anuoy- 
ances of the morning. 
> But the day drew toa close; a hasty glance at 
his beoke showed that.he had sold a fair quantity of 
goods, and to good customers, and with « few brief 
directions to his clerks he started homewarda, 

An impulse, ag suddenly obeyed as formed, led 
him to visit Mr. Hardman instead of goiug directly 
home as was his first. intention, and ue wended his 
way towards that geatieman’s house. 

His thoughts as he walked rapirily enward were 
not of the most pleasant character, He could not 
disguise from himself the fact that he was going to 
ruiw fast, and yet he clung to the vain, hope that 
something might transpire which would save him, 
‘He did not think of the uttimate consequences whioh 
@ continuance im bis present course must ensure, 
He did not think of the probable—nay, certain loss 
of character and reputation, whic must follow when 
his true condition was known, as kuown it must be, 
He did not think of the suffering which his course 
might entail on others, lie thought only af the 
present; ouly how to avoid proseut disaster; how 
to ward off the blow which was to dethrone him 
fron bis — position ; for he thought more just 
now of that povition than of elaracter, standing, 
r tion, or even honour. 

had reacled, as he vainly thought, an emf- 
nence from which he could louk down upon many 
wio had formerly looked down m him, litvle 
deeming that they were ig at bie rocket-like 
fliglit, and awaiting calmly, but with errteiuty, the 
moment when he would come duwn a stink. 

He was fn the enjoyment of every comfort and 
luxury which means could procure. He had the 
elegant house, his Horses and carriage, his wines, his 
dinner and su parties. fis home was the re. 
sort of many fashfonable nothings, whom his wife 
had gathered ar-und her, and who, while they ate 








his sappers, drank his wine, and generously lens 
their aid to spend his money, laughingly aud teurs- 
lessly wondered how much longer he would hold 
out. 

But he only saw one side of the pictare, and even 
if he conld have reversed and been compelled to 
study it, it is doubtful if he could, in his present 
state of mind, be brought to believe in the possibility 
of its renlity, 

But he was at Mr. Hardman’s door; the bell was 
rung, and before he had really made up his mind as 
to the object of his visit, he was in the library, in 
the preseuce of ove who had ever proved to bb his 
best and truest friend—one who had counselled an’ 
warned him against the career which had place:t 
him in the position in which he now found himsell, 
and from which he saw no present hope of rescue. 

Mr. Hardman was cordial in his greeting as lie 
ever was, for he was really interested in, and 
strongly attached to Mr, Arnold, and while wishing 
to see him prosper, had often regretted his con- 
tingance in that course whose end was so surély 
foreshadowed by his experience, 

Robert essayed to be familiar as of old, but there 
wasa something wiieh checked him, Surely it was 
not in the manner of Mr, Hardman, for that had 
undergone no change. [t was perhaps in the con- 
sciousness that he did not merit so kind a reception 
—that he was no longer worthy of the warm in- 
terest so often and so long manifested by words at3 
by deeds, 

* Sit down, Robert, sit down. You don’t call as 
often as you usd two. 1 have wondered what lias 


‘become of you of late, and my wife has often 


spoken about it,’’ 

“T have been very busy, Mr. Hardman—very busy 
indeed,’’ 

“Yes, I suppose so, but you used to find time to 
come atid see me now and then.” 

And if there was no reproach in his tone, nor any 
meant in the words, Robert felt that he deserved the 
rebuke, and colouring slightly, be took the proffered 
seat. 

“ Well, and how goes the world? Making yonr 
fortune, I hope?” 

“ Weill, working very hard for ft. I can’t say 
bet I have made one yet, burl hope to do so before. 

“No one has a better chance tlian yourself, Young, 
active, energetic, and well posted ap.. How do yuu 
get on alone ?”* 

“Oh, | have no causeof complaint. I sell ag much 
as I expected to, but times are Hard—money is very 
tight.”” 

“ Not so very hard'after all, young man, Only goe 
a few hondreds aliead, and you muy laugh af hark 
times.” 

“ Bat [ have not got'that far. My hundreds have 
got tocome yet. ‘he banks won’t do avything ior 
&@ man now-a-days.” 

“ Yes, they will for any legitimate business opera- 
tion, but they won’t risk other people's money ou 
idle speculations, or lend it to carvirss, extravagant, 
thoughtless men, I. know wouldu’t if 1 was presi- 
dent of any bank.’’ 

Robert winced a little under this remark, but made 
no comment, 

**T had to raise some money to-day, and the rates 
were perfectly awiul,” he said, 

“But you had no business ta pay awful rates. 
What busivess have: you to \vaut movey? You knaw 
your business, and you have no right to go beyond 
your méans to meet your obligations,’’ 

- Ror wfew moments Rovert Arnold remained silent 
Re was debating iv his ewan mind whether be suaui : 
or not open to iis friend bis true coudiioa, 
‘ He weighed rapidly the pros and cona, and his 
decision was formed by the remembrauce of tie jas: 
conversation hed im thet very room, wien Mr. Hare 
man had counselled him not toenter upea bis prosene 
business, 

Restraining himself, therefore, thongh his con- 
science chided him for having anything whieh h.- 
wished to cynceyl from so true and kind @ friend, i 
changed the conversation by remarking npon afasilur» 


‘which had occurred thas day, and whiek had beew 


pretty freely canvassed in mercantile circles, 

“‘T only wonder tney did not fail log ego,” was 
the cool remark of Mr. Mardman, ‘“ No wey can, dv 
business hovourably or honestly, whe eunrivnes 1.» 


‘borrow money ag tiey did, af twe and garee per cen: - 


a month, No business in the city can stand exe 
rates," 
Robert winced again under this rebuke, for twa or 


three per cpaut, wasa iifle comparedwithwhar bebe | 


been paying for months past, to which Mr, Gripy's 


books as well as bis awn gould te-tiiry. 

“T knew they were on their last legs some ther 
ago, and T only wouder tat Uaey Leld ous ae long o 
they <did,” 


“lave you any of their panos?” 
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“ Only a trifle—but it is so strongly endorsed, I 
shall not lose anything. By-the-way, I saw a piece 
of yours sometime ago, but I did not buy it. It had 
your uncle’s endorsement, and I was rather surprised 
to see it in the street, as 1 know he is very particular 
about that.” 

As Mr. Hardman uttered these words, Robert felt 
a sinking sensation come over him. He grew pale— 
a cold perspiration started at every pore, aud he 
sank back in his chair, perfectly powerless to move 
‘or speak. 

“What's the matter, man?” safd Mr, Hardman, 
«whose notice this sudden change had not failod to 
uttract. 

** Nothing, nothing,” said Robert, forcing himself 
into composure, “] have been very busy all day— 
so busy | have not eaten or drank a mouthful, and I 
suppose that has made me faint.’’ 

“ Well, we'll have tea dircetly. Come down, and 
we will try to find something substantial for you.” 

“No, no, thank you,1 must get home. I want rest 
and quiet, and I had better get off at once, I just 
dropped in to see how you all were. Mr. Hardman,” 
said Robert, suddenly starting up, and speaking with 
an earnestness entirely uncalled for by the occasion ; 
* I want you to dome a favour—will you ?” 

“Let me know what it is first. 1 never make 
blind promises.” 

* Don't let my uncle know that you saw that bill. 
I would not have him know that I had a 

“Oh, I can grant that very readily,’’ replied Mr, 
Hardman, witha smile. ‘In the first place, I seldom 
mention to any one tlint I have seen their paper. 
And in the next place, I rather think it is lodged in 
the bank for collection. It was in good hands, I 
promise that, I should not have thought of it again 
if it was vot for seeing you now, and I should not 





have mentioned ench a thing to any one but you. 
So make your mind easy on that score. I suppose 
you did not wish him to know that his name was on 


the street,” 

‘“‘Exactly,”’ said Robert, brightening up at the 
suggestion, 

“ Well, you need net give yourself any uneasiness. 
He will never hear of it unless you don’t pay.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hardman, thank you. I am 
really obliged to you,’’ said Robert, with warmth, 
and seizing his friend’s hand, he pressed it fervently 
as he bade him good-night. 

As he reached the street, and the door of his 
friend’s mansion was closed upon him, Robert drew 
« long breath. Taking off his hat, he wiped his 
brow and face, which were reeking with perspiration, 
and muttered, “‘ Thank Heaven, that’s safe,’’ 

He had intended when he found himself in the 
presence of his kind friend, to tell him all—to lay 
open his whole soul, and asking his advice to follow 
it faithfully, But he was weak and vacillating, and 
a single allusion to circumstances parallel to his own, 
and which Mr, Hardman had so openly condemned, 
changed at once the current of his thoughts and his 
ood resolutions. 


(To be continued.) 








A STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 





Ever memorable in the history of the White Hill, 
will be that eventfal August night when the crum- 
bling mountains buried the Willey family beneath 
their crushing weight, and turned their smiling farm 
into a sandy desert. Their fate will ever be remem- 
bered in connection with the house that bears their 
name, standing even yet in the shadows of the Great 
Notch, calling vividly to the mind of the tourist tho 
tregedy enacted there in the years agone. ‘The fact 
that the family did not succeed in their efforts to 
escape from the slides, has invested this locality 
with more than ordinary interest, But during that 
eventful night there were other scenes enacted about 
the mountains, that rivalled that which transpired 
at the Willey House; scenes of thrilling adventure, 
and which have only been forgotten by the public, 
and remained unchrouicled by the historian, from 
the fact that those who took part in the thrilling 
drama escaped with their lives. 

One of these half-forgotten stories, that are re- 
membered now only by the oldest inhabitants, and 
which I had from the lips of one that has always 
dwelt in the shadow of the mountain, and who 
barely escaped with his life on the night to which I 
have referred, I will now relate, giving it as far as 
possible in his own words: 

“You ask me fora story of the mountains; one 
of the days when! came up into the wilderness to 
settle. Well, I will do my best to gratify you; 
though perhaps when I am done you may think you 
have not been paid for listening. 

“I was not one of the first to settle about the 


mountains. At least twenty years before the settle- 
ment had been begun in this valley, and when I and 
my wife came to build us up a home in this region, 
we found the land all taken up along the banks of 
the Saco, and that none of the owners was desirous 
of parting with their clearing, or cared to sell any of 
their still untouched tract of forest; so I was 
obliged to push still further into the mountains, 
leaving behind the neighbours I was in hopes to 
have dwelt beside, and getting, instead, the wild 
beasts, that in those days roamed the forest in every 
direction. 

‘Near the heart of the settlement a large stream 
came out from among the mountains and united with 
the river, and following up the course of this for 
some three miles, there was a small valley scooped 
out like a huge bowl from among the mountains. 
The level ground did not exceed fifty acres: but that 
was as much as I cared to own, and more than I 
should cultivate; and in this spot I built my cabin 
and went to work clearing the land about it. , 

“The valley was almos¢ circular in slope, and on 
every side the mountain ran up for at least two 
thousand feet, except one place to the south, where 
there was & narrow pass, down through which the 
noisy stream went tumbling towards the Saco, To 
all appearances, this path had been left for or cut 
away by the stream that entered the valley on the 
opposite side, tumbling hundreds of feet down the 
steep mountain sides, In the dry weather of the 
summer the bed of the stream was almost destitute 
of water, but in spring and fall it was swollen to the 
size of a river, and went dashing through the narrow 
valley with a resistless power. 

“ For four years we dwelt in peace and happiness 
in the valley: and by the end of that time two 
children had been given to us; and without help I 
had cleared a large portion of the valley, that 
brought forth in return cropsas abundant as I could 
wish, and the people down on the Saco who came 
now and then to see us, declared that there was not 
another spot so fruitful among the mountains, and 
that it was lucky for me I had found no chance to 
locate further down. 

“ Only one thing did they object to; and that was 
the mountains, so close about us that they seemed 
ready at any moment to topple down upon our 
heads, and crush us beneath their weight. There 
were one or two deep ravines down their sides that 
marked the courss of some great slide that had 
occurred long ago, and now and thena thought would 
obtrude itself upon our fancied security that some 
day it might happen again, and bury us beneath the 
rocks and sand; but as time went on, and nothing 
occurred to startle us,save now and then a single rock 
would come crashing down, all thought of danger 
was forgotton, unless it was spoken of by our 
friends ; and so time wert on, until the fourth 
summer of our tarry among’the hills had come. 

** All those that dwelt in the neighbourhood of the 
mountains had never seen such « summer before. 
Day after day the dark heavy clouds would threaten 
rain, as they gathered in huge masses upon the 
mountain tops; but they would break and roll away 
without sending a drop down upon the parched earth 
that was longing toreceive it. Ths crops that in the 
first part of the season had looked s9 flourishing, 
drooped and withered on the dry ground, and the 
settlers said one to another, that unless 1ain came 
soon, there would be a famine among them when 
winter should come, Day after day the great clouds 
gathered and hung like a pall above the mountains ; 
then dispersed to gather again, and still tho eagerly, 
long looked for rain came not. But it came at last, 
and all too soon for some. 

** One afternoon I was at work in the edge of the 
forest, busily engaged in making shiugles to cover 
the frams house, that I meant another spring should 
take the place of the log cabin in which we had 
dwelt since coming among the mountains, The day 
had been more than usually sultry, although the sun 
had showed its face but little, and now had gone 
down behind the great mass of clouds that had 
gathered, thicker than ever, upon the mountain tops 
to the south and west, and which, instead of remain- 
ing stationary, as they had the day before for a good 
part of the time, were now hurrying wildly hither 
and thither, as if moved about by strong winds 
coming in opposite directions. So busy had I been 
that day I had paid little attention to the appearance 
of the heavens, and perhaps should not then had not 
my wife came out and called my attention to the 
clouds that she said sae had been watching all the 
afternoon from the doorway, so strangely had they 
appeared to her. My day’s work was nearly done, 


and as she had left the children asleep, she remained 
with me until I was through, and then we walked 
home together, thinking and talking only of the wild 
scene before us, and startled once by the screech of a 
panther bigh up on the mountain, that sounded much 
like a human voice, and diowned at last by the roll 





of distant thunder. 








“¢ What was that, Robort ?’ exclaimed my wife, as 
she drew closer tome. ‘Iam sure that it sounded 
like a human being in distress.’ 

** Only e panther, Mary. Surely you have lived 
long enough in the woods to know the sound of one 
by this time, i 

*** But that sounded so strangely, Robert. Surely 
I never heard anything like it. before, And that 
thunder, how heavy it was!’ 

“* You are nervous to-night, Mary, to let a pavther, 
or much less, the thunder, disturb you, Let us hope 
we shall have a storm, and one that will soak the 
ground. I wish that it might-rain until morning 
as it never did before.’ 

“That was a careless speech, and though it was 
said lightly then, I often thought of it in after days. 

*** I don’t know what has ailed me to-day, Robert, 
but I have felt as though something terrible, was 
going tohappen. Somehow,I never before had the 
tear of the mountains so upon me, They look to- 
night as though they would crumble at the slightest 
touch, You know there have been slides on tho 
other side of the mountains, and what if they should 
happen here ?” : 

***T don’t think there is any danger of slides here, 
Mary, or of a flood, either; but if theyshould come, 
and wo be in danger in the cabin, there is the Indian 
Rock to flee to, and once upon that, no harm can 
come to us,’ : 

“The rock thus referred to was a large boulder, 
twice the sizo of the cabin, and standing perhaps 
twenty rods therefrom. Some time in the past it had 
come tumbling down from the mountain-side, and 
found a resting-place in the valley. Its highest point 
was about twenty feet from the ground, and its lowest 
about half that distance. More than ‘once we had 
thought and talked of this as‘a"place of refuge in 
case of slides menacing the cabin, and in clearing 
about it I had piled up a number of logs against its 
lowest side, so that ‘its summit could be reached 
without difficulty. 

“ We paused at the door, and gazed for a moment 
on the fast darkezing heavens, and then entered the 
cabin. The children awoke at our entrance, and I 
took them upon my knees, while Mary, with now and 
then an anxious glance through the open doorway, 
prepared our supper, which ere long she announced 
as ready. 

** By the time the meal was concluded night set in 
with a darkness that could be almost felt, and in a 
little time the rain came pouring down in torrents, 
while every now and then the lightning lit up the 
gloom without, and the thander went rolling and 
crashing among the hills with a volume that it 
seemed I bad never heard before. At least one 
cause we bad to be thankful. The rain so long looked 
and hoped for had come at last. It was some time 
after we retired before we could sleep, the roar of 
the storm without was so incessant, but tired nature 
succumbed at last, and I was oblivious to all that 
was passing, 

“ How long I slept I. know not, I awoke with a 
start, and found my wife clinging in terror to my 
arm, and her voice sounding in my ear; 

«**For tae love of Heaven, Robert, awake! Surely 
our last hour has come,’ 

** For a moment I could not comprehend the situa- 
tion or the meaningof the terrible roar that filled my 
ears. I sprung to my feet, aud the action brought me 
to myself. 

** A vivid flash of lightning at that moment lit 
up the scene without, aad to my horror I saw the 
summit of one of the mountains moving from its 

lace. 

7 “A moment later and all was darkness, while a 
fearful roar sounded in our ears, as the crumbling 
mountain came thundering into the valley a short 
distance below us. y 

“Vor a moment there was & silence, if a roar of 
rain upon the roof could be so called, and then there 
came another deafening crash. Another pinnacle of 
the mourtain had como thundering down’ the 
valley, and this time the fire flashing from the rocks 
as they clashed together marked the course of the 
slide 

“* Courage, wife,’ Isaid tothe trembling woman 
by my side, clasping our childrén in ‘her embrace. 
‘We have not been harmed yet, and it may be that tho 
danger will pass us by. Wrap the children up well, 
for it may be that we shall have-to seek safety upon 
therock.’ 

* Pulling some of the’clothes from the bed, she pro- 
ceeded to wrap them about the children with what 
haste she could, while I walked to the: window and 
waited for a flash of lightning toshow me. what was 
going on without, It came at last, and I saw a sight 
that almost xilled my blood with terror. ‘Lhe great 
slide that had come down when I first awoke, had 
reached entirely across the narrow valley, dxmming 
up the stream, and all below the cabin, reaching up 
to the very door, was one sheet of foaming water. For 
a momentitseemed as though I could neither speak 
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nor stir, but I roused myself at last. Five minutes 
more, and the cabin would be afloat and we be lost. 
The Indian Rock. was our only place of refuge now, 

* *Qome, Mary, we are no longer safe here,’ I said 
as I took the eldest child in my arms. ’If we can 
reach the Indian Rock, I hope we shall be safe from 
all but the fury of the rain.’ 

“ Her only answer was to clutch my arm with a 
grasp like a vice, and thus, with our children shel- 
tered in our arms as best we could, we went out into 
the’ tempest.and the flood, that whirled and eddied 
about as if determined to swallow us up, while the 
rocks crashing down on every side seemed poised above 
our heads. It was fearful, battling thus with the 
angry surging waters, but we triumphed at last, and 
in the gloom before us rose the dim outlines of the 
Indian Rock, ‘Onceon that, we hoped to be safe from 
the flood, and the crumbling mountains above us. 
The logs that I have before mentioned as having piled 
against the rock: were there, but juston the point of 
being floated away, having risen atleast two feet from 
the ground. With some exertion Mary and the 
children were placed thereon, and the:.ce to the rock. 
and justas I reached their side, they floated away. 
But we could spare them now, after gaining the 
haven we had sought. 

“ On the summit of the rock a few stunted trees 
had sprung up from the scanty soil, and under these 
I placet Mary and the children, though they 
afforded little protection from the torrent of rain 
that came down as if another deluge had indeed 
come ; bat we tried to be thankful, as indeed we 
had cause to be,as by the incessant lightning, and 
the light emitted from the falling rocks we aaw a 
great slide come-crashing down the mountain-side, 
overwhelming the cadin we had just left, and which 
was already afloat upon the water. To my dying 
day I shall never forget the horrors of that night; 
the pouring torrents, the crumbling mountains. and 
the wild surging of the waters, lit up by the blind- 
ing glare of the lightning. It was such a scene that 
no man could forget in a lifetime. 

“One danger only now menaced us, save the ex- 
posure to the elements; and that was, that tite 
water would rise so high as to sweep us from the 
rock before it should ficd a channel through the 
great slide at the bottom of the vall.y, or the rain 
should cease to augment the waters; but as the 
minutes passed, one after another, the clouds gave 
no sign of breaking, and higher and higher came 
the water, as if determined upon our destruction, 
augmented by the torrents that the lightning 
showed pouring into the valley from every crag on 
either side, 

“ An hour passed, and the water was almost to our 
feet, and, as drowning men clutch at straws, so did 
we watch for any sign that the sky was clearing or 
that the great mass of water had found an outlet 
from the valley. Half an hour longer we were 
standing with the water almost to our shoulders. 
with al) but the I*st hope gone that man has of life. 
A little longer, and that too would be gone. 

“Suddenly there came a mighty roar, and a mo- 
ment later the waters surged about us like the 
waves ofasea. Then they receded, and a thrill of 
joy ran through our benumbed bodies, We knew 
rs river had broken through and that we were 
saved. 

“« Morning came at last, and with the first early 
dawn the storm cleared away. Later, the sun came 
out, brightand beautiful, but what a ruin it gazed 
upon ! 

Pe The smiling valley was a desert of stones and 
sand, its fertility gone for ever, and to this day no- 
thing but stunted bushes grow there, 

* That day we made our way sorrowfully into the 
valley. below, but when, later, in the day, came the 
sad news from the Great Notch, we felt thankful 
that ours had not been the fate of the Wier family.” 








AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA, 


Ture has been little doing and little novelty 
during the past week. The Haymarket continues 
“Easy Shaving” and “London Assurance,’’ the 
Adelphi “ Colleen Bawn,” and “ Strack Oil.” 

Toor bas run out his short engagement at the 
Gaiety, with Tottles, Professor Mudale, Harey Coke. 
Spriggins, and Scenes from ‘* Paul Pry.” 

Art the Strand Mrs, Swankorough has revived the 
“Vield of Cloth and Gold.” “ Ours” is the stock 
attraction at the Prince of Wales’s, with Mrs. Leigh 
Murray and Marie Wilton, supported by Mr. Ban- 
croft, Mr.. Archer, Mr. Collette, Mr, Flockton, and 
Mr. Teesdale. 
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Lune,” with the Snow Ballet and Mdlle Pitteri. 

At the Criterion “The Great Divorce Case,” and 
“ Mary’s Secret’ are playing by an excellent com- 
pany, including Messrs. J, Olarke, Righton, Standing 
and Ashley, and Mesdames Vining, Huyes, Coveney, 
Eastlake and Myra Holme. 

At Oovent Garden, Messrs. A. and 8. Gatti 
opened on Saturday with their Promenade Concerts, 
conducted by Signor Arditi. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Tur Balfe Memorial Festival, a most laudable 
design to honour the memory of the most popular of 
English composers, Michael Williem Balfe, was most 
successfully carried out on the 29th. The festival 
originated in a desire to found a free scholarship in 
the Royal Academy of Music, to be called the Balfe 
Scholarship, and the hearty response given by the 
public warrants the hope that the praiseworthy object 
is attained. The visitors, notwithstanding it being 
made a half-crown day, and the prices of reserved 
or numbered seats for tne concert and the subsequent 
opera being five shillings and half-a-crown, numbered 
fourteen thousand, and to the attractiveness of the 
programme was added the cheering influences of a 
bright summer day. ‘The admirers of true, gevuine, 
and spontaneous melody, as distinguished from the 
elaborated, pedantic, and often fantastic and discor- 
dant writings of so-called “ great composers,’’ had a 
high treat and a gratifying triumph in a whole diy’s 
enjoyment of the wealth of harmony, the sweet, 
sentimental, pathetic, and familiar song with which 
the genius of England’s most popular musician has 
endowed us. The very air througaout the whole 
day was redolent of the strains of Balfe. The perform- 
ances opered by Mr. Frederic Archer op the great 
organ, rolling forth she overture to the * Bondmau,” 
with selections from * Blanche de Nevers,” “ Oathe 
rineGrey,” and **The Puritan’s Daughter.’? This 
was followed by a grand concert in the Central Hall, 
of which the firstand most considerable portion con- 
sisted of selections from “Il Talismano.” Balfe’s 
latest operatic production. This was conductud by 
the facile princeps of modern che‘s d’orchestre, Sir 
Michael ta, and opened with a MS, overture. 
“The Talisman,” admirably played, ard exhibiting 
the rich, roi dramatic, and flowing style of a 
composer whom his countrymen, at least the critica! 
or pseudo-critical portion, were censurably slow to 
honour. 

Then came the first appearance at the Alexandra 
Palace of the gifted cantatrice Mdlle. Christine 
Nillson, whose appearance was greeted with enthu- 
siasm, and whose share in this “labour of love” 
enhanced the warmth of her weleome, The songs of 
‘* Edith Plantagenet ”’ are identified-with this lady’s 
charming impersonation of the heroine of “The 
Talisman,” and * Edith’s Prayer ”’ (Placidas notte). 
the duet, ‘Keep this Ring” (with Mr. Edward 
Lloyd), and “Radiant Splendours,’’ enchanted the 
crowded auditory. The second and third could not 
escape an encore, and this onerous demand was ac- 
ceded to by the lady with a smiling courtesy that 
enhanced the grace of the cozcession. The same com- 
pliance was shown by Mr, Edward Lloyd in repeating 
the second verse of the charming song, ‘ In this ol. 
Chair,” which was accompanied by cornet obbligato 
hy Mr. Howard Reynolds. Madame Marie Roze, in 
the lively romanza “ Beneth a portal,” and in the 
concerted piece ‘‘ Vorrei parlar”’ (Falstaff), with 
Christine Nillson and Miss Enriquez, did good service 
in this portion of the entertainments, Mr. Maybrick’s 
sound voice was heard to advantage in the new 
song “ Monarch Supreme,” and the tender melody, 
“The Light of other Days,” (Maid of Artois), to 
which Mr. Howard Reynolds ulso gave a cornet 
obbligato. Madame Rose Hersee brilliantly led the 
Pirate’s chorus, ‘‘ My Task is Ended,” from “ The En- 
chantress,” and the concert closed with the ever-de- 
lightful overture to “ The Siege of Rochelle,” so 
crisply and harmoniously played under the baton of 
Sir Michael as to prove a pure joy to ears wearied by 
the wild, tearing, nerve-distressing complicated 
combinations and grotesque extravagances of Wag- 
7 composers and of the arch anti-melodist him- 
self, 

After the concert, the bands of the Grenadier and 
Coldstream Guards gratified the promenaders on 
the southern slopes by an hour’s Balfe, principally 
consisting of marches, choruses, and concerted pieces, 
and at half-past six the theatre was eromded from 
floor to ceiling, to witness the performance of the 
world-famed “Bohemian Girl,” supported by Madame 
Rose Hersee (Arline), Mr. George Perren (Thad- 
deus), Miss B. Palmer (Queen of the Gipsies), Mr. 
George Fox (Count Arnheim), and Mr. Henry Pope 
(Devilshcof). We have only one wo d, and that is 
of praise, of every one of the artistes who assisted in 
the familiar music, under the able conduct of Mr. 
H. Weist Hill. While the opera was in progress, 





Taz Alhambra continues “Le Voyage dans la 


the thousands who were unable to obtain admission 
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to the th were solaced by listening to the over- 
tures to “Joan of Arc,” “the Maid of Artois,” 
selections from “ Mazeppa,” and other works of 
Balfe, on the Great Organ, and these were supplo- 
mented by the company’s military band under Mr. 
Robert Wheatley, who discoursed a Fantasia “Les 
Paits d’Amour,” and arrangements from *‘ Matilda 
of Hungary,” the Seige of Rochelle,” and other 
operas, A grand display of fireworks, in which a 
set piece exhibited a lyre surrounded by lawels and 
banners, beneath which shone in letters of fire the 
name of “ Balfe,” wound up a day full of the most 
pleasing entertainments, and rich in linking present 
and enjoyment with a host of past recollections, 
musical memories of the time when the gifted com- 
poser was yet among us, and ponring torth the 
treasures of his genius before a public who scarcely 
appreciated, especially in its upper classes, the 
sterling fineness and intrinsic value of their country- 
man’s works, 

An interesting collection of musical MSS. in the 
handwriting of Balfe, with many of the testi- 
monials and acknowledgments preseuted to tho 
composer during the forty years of his public life, 
was exhibited in the Great H,ll, with other relies. 

In bidding farewell to a musical festival so ex- 
cellently carried out, we must congritulate the acting 
committee and the manazement of Sir Edward Lee 
on their success in an arduous and responsible task. 
To Mr. Trendell also, to whom is delegated the 
somewhat delicate duty of providing facilities for 
the members of the Press, the thanks of that body 
are eminently due for general and courteous atien- 
tion on this and all other occasions. As to the 
artistes who so generously promised and so faithfully 
carried out their self-imposed tasks, to them must 
be awarded te first honours in successfully founding 
» fitting memorial to the most melodic and dramatic 
of modera operatic composers, 


THE STANDARD. 

Here Mr. Douglass is giving the enst-enders a 
tragedy treat in Wilkie Collins’s “‘ Miss Gwilt,” with 
which he has transplanted Miss Ada Cavendish in 
the title role, Mr. Arthur Cecil in Dr Downwards. 
Messrs, Cavendish will also appear this week at 
— as Merry Meyrick, in ‘‘The New Mag- 

en.’ 





Mapame Tussaup’s may be said, so far as 
‘*country cousins’’ are concerned, to be one of the 
veritable “lions” o: wondon. 

Mr. Jolly John Nash has returned from America, 
after a most successful tour. 

On dit we are to have a new London theatre. 
Messrs, Cramer and Oo. are said to have purchased 
a corner site of Northumberland Avenue for its 
erection. It will be one of the best positions in 
London for a theatre, 

Mr. J. S. Crarxe has sold his interest in the 
Charing Cross Theatre to Mr. Alexander Henderson. 

Tue widow of Mr. Nye Chart, the well-known 
manager of the TuezaTre Roya, BricuTon, has 
obtained a renewal of the licence from the borough 
magistrates. 

Our Anutipodean friends do not appreciate the 
fun of “Our Boys;” Mr. Emmett in “Fritz ’’ is 
more to their taste. 

Miss Amy Fawsitt took her benefit on Thursday 
at the VauDEVILLE TueaTrRE. Albury’s “Two 
Roses,” supported by David James and Messrs. 
Thorne, Farren a.d Righton giving their services. 
Mr. Montagu also made his first bow since his 
return from America. 








ANTIQUITY. 





But I have a terrible crow to pick with this latter 
personage, Signor Antiquity, as a mighty stalking- 
horse on which knaves and bigots invariably mount 
when they want to ride over the timid and the credu- 
lous. 

We never hear so much palaver about the time- 
hallowed institutions and approved wisdom of our 
ancestors as when attempts are made to remove scme 
staring monument of their folly. 

Sir Matthew Hale, that great luminary of law, 
after having comdemned a poor woman to death for 
witcberaft, took occasion to sneer at the rash inno- 
vators who were then advocating a repeal of that 
statute ; and falling on his knees, thanked [icaven 
for being enabled to uphold one of tle sagest enact- 
ments handed down to us by our venerable fore- 
fathers. 

Bacon, who was so far beyond his age in ail matters 
of science, was not less credulous than the weakest 





of his contemporaries, and published very minuto 
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Ureetions for guarding against witchea, ander which 
impatation mauy scores of wretched old women 
‘vere burat ia the reigu of that sapient Demonologist, 
James I, 

The worthy Draids, who sacrificed human victims 
to their idols, wore “ our illustrious aneostors ;” and 
if required to select instances from more modera aud 
civilised times, I would point to those of “ our em 
lightened forefathers,” ho wasted their lives and 
forwines in seeking the Elixir Vit and Philosopher's 
Stone—who practised torture upon suspected critai- 
nals—who believed in the effleacy of the king’s 
touch for curing the evil, and transmitted to us many 
practices of barbarism and ignorance, which have 
become happily exploded, though not without great 
difficulty and opposition. 

Nay, have we not ourselves, who tre fated to be 
the sage and reverend progenitors of fature canters, 
seon a Spanish army fighting for the restoration of 
the Inquisition and despotism ? 

Have we not, in onr own country, witnessed the 
existence of the Slave Trade, and heard the denuui- 
cation of its supporters against those who would 
“subvert the glorious institutions handed down to 
us?” 

Have we not, moreover, living believers in Joanna 
Southcete, and metallic tractors, and animal magne- 
tiem, and fortane-tellers, aud the eflicacy of the 
Sinking Fuad, and the danger of Popery, and innu- 
enerable other phantasms and delusions which poor 
Posterity will be bowad to adopt as Gospel, if the seal 
of time is to be always acknowledged as the signet 


- Of truth ? 


The lawyers of all ages are generally among the 
blind advocates of Antiquity. 

As a body, I believe them to have made ficalca- 
lable advances in respectability and principle since 
the days of James L., who, on receiving the great 
seal which Bacon had been compelled to resign for 
hie manifuld corruptions, exclaimed : 

“ Now, by my soul, lam pained at. the heart where 
to bestow this, foras to my lawyers, I think they be 
wll keaves!” 

But in expansion of intellect, in capacity for en- 
larged views, or perception of abstract truth, I appre- 
iend them to be still far behind the age in which 
éhey hive. 

Certain teades iavariably injure the organ of 
bodily sight, and the law seems to be @ profession 


vehich has a strong tendeacy to contract and debili- 


tate the mental pupil. 

Its disciples are so accustomed to look with other 
people's byes, that they lose the use of their own ; 
hécause precedent is omnipotent in the courts, they 
think it must be infallible in the world. 

They study Acts of Parliament, commentafies, 
«ses, arguments, dicta of judges, and receive their 
at with such implicit deference, that they cannot, 
dare not, find their way out of the maze to look 
for anything so simple and elemeutal as truth. 

Habituated to follow the bark of the leading 
hounds, they eamnot recognise tho game even if it 
erosses their patla; orif this simile be deemed too 
canine, I would respectfully hint that they worship 
thé pridsts and the shrine too much to have any 
reverence left for the goddess. 

They argue with examples, fot reasons, and 
adduce what peopls thought centuries ago, not 
what they ought to thik now. 

They have deputed their faculties to Blackstone 
and other sages—they speak fidgiients, but use 
nvne—and generally go astray if left to the guidance 
of their original sagacity, as horses, if they miss 
their driver, will run their heads against a post or a 
wall, 

What they have spent their lives to learn they 
‘vould not willingly unlearn ; you may prove that it 
is cruel, of false, or perniciows, which they will not 
gainsay, for these are points which they have not 
stadied ; but tacy sileace you with one triumphant 
arument, 

it is law—a declaration whieh they usually wind 
up with the established flourish about uahallowed 
institutions aad approved wisdum, aud so forth, 

[ describe the influence of their studies upon the 
profession in goveral, and need not offer my testi- 
ttiony to the honourable aud splendid exceptions 
which it has furnished im old times, aad ia none 


awore signally than our own, 
Jibliomania is an amusing ilustration of this 
tlind idolatry for whatever is ancient, though L will 


venture to assert tlint no yood book, since the inven- 
tion of printing, ever became searce, and that in ah 
immense majovity of cases rarity is ia exact propor- 
tiun to worth!essuvss, 


The old types, and binding, atid decorations might 
be adored, as savages worship idols fer their barbarism 
and ugliness; but wiien they ventured upon the 
experimunt of reprinting some of these treasures of 
antiquity, the bubble burst at onee. The Arcenica 
and Holeconia induced people to read what they had 
hitherto only thouglt of buying; and they then 
discovered upon what gross trash aad wofal rubbish 
they had wasted their precious guinvas. 


SIGNIFICATION OF FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NAMES 








Aawas—derived from the Greek, means chaste. 
Anveand Hannah—Hebrew, faveared (with any 
excellenee or mercy). 

Barbars mast be an exception t» the rule that 
names have arisen from the geod wishes of parense ; 
if derived from the Latin, it is a name not yery much 
to be coveted. In thedictionary we find its meaning, 
unpolished, foolish, orael, savage; it may, however, 
as Peregrine, have been given to a stranger. 
Bianoh— Frenoh, farr. 

Cnathorine—(ireek, purified, pure. 

Caroline and Charlotte appear to be the feminine 
of Charles, 

Otara—Latin, almost explains itself in its English 
sense ; i¢ may be understood as signifying fair, noble, 


illastrious, 

Dorothy—Greek, the jw of God. 

Elizabeth— Hebrew, hath sworn, 

_Esther is 4 Versian name. Esther, the Jewish cap- 
tive, whose history is relxted in the Holy Seriptures, 
was nsmed in her own country Hadassah (Esther ii. 
7,) but, as was customary, lost her name with her 
liberty. 

Helen has been derive froma Greek word, to draw, 
becanse the bostity of the famous Helen attract d so 
tnany admirers; and from Hellas, the ancient name 
of Greece 

Jane.—J snus is by Macrobius used as a name of the 
stn; thts Jane or Jana my, as Phoebe, mean the 
moon. The different derivamons of Jauus are. tov 
uncertsin and namerous to purtieulsrise. 
Isadella is Spanis' for a bright bay evlour. 
Laura—perhaps from the Latin for jaurel. 
Luey—from tne Latin prowoun Lucéa, from Luceo, 


being born prima lace, early in the morning. 

Louisa is most probwoly the feminine of Luuis or 
Lewis. 

Lydia is @ country of Asia Minor, said to be so 
called from Lud, the son of Shem. Its inhabitauts 
were very éffeminate, and it might be, therefore, gon- 
sidered an appropriate mame for @ feamle, or very 
probably the women of Lydia were temurkably beau- 
tiful. ‘Tue name occurs in Horace. 
Margaret—Greek, @ pearl. We find, in Mr. Arch- 
deacon Nare’s “ Glossary,” that Margarite, ot Mar- 
garet, was formerly used to signify a pearl in the 
English language (as in Latin or Frenet); and in 
Drv mond’s * Pooms,” 1656, p. 186, is the following 
epitaph on one nameua Margaret, 


“In shells and gold pearles are not kept 
alone, 

A Margaret here lies bengath a stone ; 

A Margaret that did excel in worth 

All those rich gems the Indies both send 
forth.’ 


Martha—Syrine, Whe mistress of a family; 
such was the olatacter of Martha, the sister oi 
Lasarus, 

Mary is derived from the Hebrew, but it is of 
doubtful signification; it may wean ei: her the bitter- 
ness of therm, us Mary, the sister of Moses, was so 
nained during the bitter Kgyptian captivity, or » 
drop of the sea, or even be aynonymous witli 
Marta, 

Plicebe was the Gresk name for the moon, the 
ae of Phobus, the sun, supposed to mean the light 
of life. 

Let no parents namo their daughter Priscilla, if it 
be derived from the Latiu, auless they mean #6 call 
her a litsle old wo,van. 

Robecen— Hebrew, fat. Belzoni relates in his 
travels how grest a beauty plumpness is still cou- 
sid-red in the East, 

Rose~the flower of Sharon. 

Sarsh—Hebrew, « princess. Sarah, the wife to 
Abtulun, as for Sarai, til) her name was changed b 
the express com:nand of the Almighty. “ Aud Go 
said unto Abraham, as for Sarai, thy wife, thou shalt 
not cull hor name Sarai, but Sarah shall her name 
be.” (Gea. xvii, 15.) Sarah means my princess; 
Sarah, the p:ineoss, not of ono family, but of many 
nations, as we read in the next verse: “She shall be 
the mother of nations.” 





Sophia—Greek, Wisdom. 


to shine, synonymous witn Clara, or from the ebild , 





| 








Susvin—He'.rew, a lily. Sasiana, an ancient pro. 
vine of Persia, ia by we a on be a euautny 
abvtinding th lilies; the Pergiat® fame of that flower 
assimilates to the W. 


== 
GOING TO CHUROH IN 1800, 


ee 


In the: biography of the: late Hev, Dr, Goodell, 
veteran missouary and Oriental scholar, he gives 
tais peture of the way they went te ehuroh in 
TLemplevun, his native place, at the beginning of the 
contary: 

“ The old puritanical-horse seemed te understand, 
a$ woll as the most pious of us, that it was holy 
time, aud he stood at the door saddled and bridled, 
witlt bis hoad bowed reverently down, avif in solewn 
meditation upon the duties he 
form. My father, with one of the ebildren in his 
arms, ro.e before; my mother i 
lion, and carried one of the 
and still another olild rode close bebi,.d, i 
as Closely to her as 6 - I 
recolleet that om one occasion, in ascending a steep, 
sandy hill, the girth of the saddle gave way, and 
there was an avalanche of the whule jead, 
mother, and three with the saddle and 
piiliou, over the horse's teil; plump imtoa sandbank. 
Ube old rheumatic horse never seemed surprised at 
anything that happened, bat this time he simply 
opens: bis large eyes wider than usual, and, wheel- 
ing balf round, leoked to seo whether he could help 


us im any way.” 
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HOW TO GRT BID.OF FLIRS. 


(ae 


For three years [ have lived fn # town, atid during 
that tine my sitting-roomt fins been free from flies, 
tkree or fout only walking abaut my breakfast-table, 
while all my neighbours" roonis were crowded. 1 
“jteu congratulated myself on estaye, bit never 
knew the reason of it datil two days ago, I then had 
occasion to move my goods 16 anoth-r house, while 
[ remained for two, “aya longer. Among other 
things moved were two boxes of geranfame aud 
calceolaries, which stood in my window, the window 
being always open to the full extent, top atd 
bottom. ‘The boxes were not gone half an hour be- 
fore my room was as full of flies aa thosé around me. 
This, to me, is a new discovery, abd perhaps it may 
serve to eucourage others in that which is always a 
source of pleasure, aud which.now proves alsg to be 
a source of comfort, viz., smlidenaate v6 





A Most PLEasiNG exhibition has been held at the 
Dake of Weetuiueter’s—a Ouildren’s Flower Show. 
After the flowers had been inspected and the prizes 
awarded, Lurd Shaftesbury said he was asked to do 
what he bad never done im his life. before~vo lead 
Mr. Gladstone. He was goimg to propose a vote oi 
thauks to the Duke and Duetess and bad wished Mr. 
GHadstone to do so; but Mr. Giadstune-desired him to 
lead and he would follow. Mr. Gladstone praised 
up the English love of flowers, in whigh. he -said 
we excelled all nations, I'he ndble Duke is doing 
great pwholic services, and is: carving out fer him- 
s-lf anane amongst the distinguished philanthropists 
of tlie day. 

A GeNTLaMaNn from Plymouth has started a new 
trade on Dartmoor, having stored there daring the 
winter months, it the Sowrtow ice eaves, inimense 
qnantities of ice, whion now meets witha ready sale 
id Exeter and other towns. ‘Thisive is prodaced na- 
tarally, 1,350 feet above the sea level, 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 


—* 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tre carriage containing Wolsey and Elliot came 
out upow the Esplanade and pursued its course very 
leisurely towards emer a iy man pepe 
were gleaming through the rant. shadows when 
they eed, at last, before the massive, small, green 
arsleu door off Banyan Villa. 

The coachman alightedand pullo' the garden bell. 
The door swung open. upon the instant, and a tall 
Hindoo, clad in white, stood in the opening, The 
eoachman conferred with him for a womeut, aud 
then retarned to the carriage door. 

“<The master is just come home,” he said. “ Be 
plensed to descend.” 

The young Englishmen descended, and were 
admitted into thecool, dusky, and fragrant garden, 
in which lighted lamps gleamed softly. 
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‘The Hindoo servant led them up the bowery 
walk to the great veranda supported by lofty 
columns, and into a wide marble hall. Here the 
young men paused, producing their cards. Wolsey 
}iathurst stared about him ina genuine bewilder- 
yent and amazement. He fangied that the coach- 
an must have made some mistake, or that the 
‘Thomas Bathurst residing at Banyan Villa was not 
the Thomas Bathurst of whom he was in quest, 

“« There —_ be a dozen of that. name,” he 
thought. “I have come voce siete ae ee. 
while my father is back in the town im humble 
quarters, It’s too late to back out new, Tl have to 
wait and make my apologies,’” 

The servant withdrew with the. upon a 
salver, passing down the long hallyand disappearing 

ex’ 
* 


through a ea at its a 

“A regular adventure,” 

thurst. ** We’re in the wrong. Bihict, 

the owner is half way polite excuse us,"” 
The servant ret as noiseleasly as he 

parted, and stated that his master was at 

would soon see hie visitors. H 


enter an adjoining apertntt, of which he flung 


fr 


vpen the door as he spoke, 

_ The visitors hesitated with some: of beat- 
ifntl elatke fhe identity Wt ie ewer 
itledem, but Welsgp Bashtras pasted Ge, Inve the 
chamber , and nothing for him 


found themselves was 





cir set in niches, 
with marble f in come finely- 
veined native and \, with | 
bambeo mer : ‘ on = 
veranda, seresns 
exclude insects, t cchipaeies temp emitted 
vale, ogni Baeieie " 


Bathurst sat down ipa t 


Elliot took possession of @ divan near door, 


‘The minutes passed. Both were 

vhen they heard the sound of a in the 
liall, and a minute afterwards the door opened, and 
the master of the house appeared. 

At the very first glance, both tho visitors recog- 
nised him ag the horseman they had seen on the 
Strand, the “swell’’ whom Bathurst had’ sneeringly 
declared to be, without doubt, the Viceroy. 

If be bad looked important on horseback, he had 
now, in evening drees, in his own howse, the air of 
« monarch, 

His yellow face appeared yellower and puffier than 
before, his small serpent eyes glittered, and the oruel 
oxpression of his visage, which Elliot had remarked, 
was more apparent on closer view. 

The owner of Banyan Villa looked from one to the 
a of his guests in a keen, bright, restless 
scrutiny, 

The olive skin, the clustering black curls, the 
deep blue eyes, and grave and noble features of 
Liliot were scanned singly and altogether with a 
quick gleam in Mr. Bathurst's eyes, and then his 
low forehead knitted frowningly as his @ settled 
po the florid and sinister face of {rolsey 
thurs*, _ 

“You wished to see me?’ he questioned, half- 
impatiently. ‘ 

— young men had risen. Bathurst bowed as he 
Said: 

** We wished to see Mr, Thomas Bathurst.” 

“That is my name, sir. What can I do for you?” 

“Mr. Thomas Bathurst, of No. 76, Blank S:reet?”’ 
said Wolsey, expecting, of course, a quick dis- 
sent. 

oo astonishment, his host bowed in the affir- 
mative. 

“Tam the person you seek,” he ackn : 
withan odd and mocking smile. “I received your 
cards. Whieh of you is Wolsey Bathurst ?” 

“IT am,” anewered the owner of that name, 
modestly. “If you are the Thomas Bathurst whom 
i sev-k—though I am persuaded there ig a mistake 
somewhero—then you are my father,” 

The elder Bathurst suryeyed the younger with 
greater keenness and evident anfoyance. 

He eould not fail te trace a likeness to himself in 
that florid countenance. 

“Indeed !’’ he said, harshly. ‘*How am I to know 
that you are he whom you claim tobe? I have a 
son named Wolsey, but he should be in England at 
this time.” 

Wolsey drew a thin packet of letters from his 
pocket, and haniled it to his host. 

“There are the few letters I ever received from my 
father.” he exelaimed. “ Did you write them?” 

Bathurst looked them over. 

“TI ackno them as mine,”* he declared. “T 


suppose they, with that face of yours, are proof suffi. 
¢ eut.. And so you are my son ?”’ 
He held out his hand, 


, and Wolsey grasped it. 





Ba- | try 








There was no kindly warmth in the father’s face, no 
sign of pleasure at the sight of his son, only that of 
too evident annoyance, 

“Permit me to ask,” he said, coldly, “ what brings 
you to India? Certainly I did not send for you!” 

‘*No, you did not,” replied his son, glancing about 
the luxurious room and at the diamonds on his 
father’s breast. ‘I came to India upon business and 
have called upon you merely for some advice and 
information in regard to my mission !” 

“ And your companion ?” 

“Is Armand Elliot, my cousin, heir to the Earl of 
Tregaron,’’ said Woolsey, bitterly, ‘‘ and he bears, b; 
@ourtesy, the second title of the earl, and is styl 
Viscount Wareham,” 

Bat burst started. 

“How is that?’ he asked. ‘Lord Tregaron is o 
very distant member of the Elliot family. He be- 
longs to the main branch, while the Elliots and 
Bathursts spring from the cadet branch.” 


“ You have set heard the news then ?’’ exclaimed 
Wolsey. “Yet it should have arrived by the 
steamer. Theelder branch of the Elliot family is 
extinct, Viseount Wareham died of heart-disease in 





hatred, and against 
Present sities swelled bis sou! almost to bursting. 


t 

“ And you,”’ he said, harshly, turning to our hero, 
“are styled Viscount Wareham? You are Lord 
Tregaron’s beir ?” 

“I am his next of kin,” replied Blliot, with grave 
and it wag the eari’s wish that 
T should be called by his second title. However I 
may be hereafter known in Evgland, I am only Ar- 
mantt Eliot, and prefer to be ealled by my name.” 

‘The earl may marry agin and have an heir, who 
will disappoint your expectations, Mr. Elliot,’’ said 
Bathurst, with an ugly sneer, “You do well to move 
cautiously. If you den’t. climb too high you won’t 
have so far'te come down.”’ 

“The earl will never marry again,’ declared 
Wolsey Bathurst. “The death of his wife nearly 
killed him. He has never recovered from that 
blow !"" 

Bathurst turned the subject abruptly. 

“ Why are you in Iniiia ?” he asked, ‘‘ You came 
on business? Was that business to spy on me, to 
to get money from me? If co, let me tel) you at 
the beginning that I have no money for you. | can’t 
have you in my house. I've no place for you in my 
business. If you have come here to prey on me, 
ns better go back to England by the next steamer. 

am only an agent for other people. I can do nothing 
for you, and I cannot have your presence in Cal- 
outta,” 

** Don't be alarmed on that score,” said the son, 
dryly. ‘Elliot and I are upon a joint business, 
And that business is totally unconneeted with 

‘on ! 

Bathurst looked relieved. 

‘‘ What is your business?” he demanded, “ and 
what do you want of me?’ 


CHAPTER V, 


WotseyY Barnurst did not immediately reply to 
his father’s questioning. Ho saw that the merchant 
was’ anxious and unessy, and the young man was 
smarting too keenly under his unpleasant reception to 
be willing to relieve his father’s anxiety and satisfy 
his curiosity very readily. 

The father sat down alittle in theshaiow. Elliot 
kept sile t, watching the scene. 

The merchant repeated his questions with growing 
impatience. 

He could not rid himself of the idea that his 
son had come to India to spy upon him, and to 
endenvour to make money out of him. 





“Before we plunge into i 2” said Wolsoy 
deliberately, fixing the glance of his pale eyes on the 
yellow face of bis parent, “let us get little better 
nequainted, sir. You are my father—the father I 
have never scen since my earliest boyhood—and you 





are as great a stranger to me as the Shah of Persia, 
You know «ll about me—thatI was brought up by 
my grandmother Wolsey, that I was educated after 
the usual English pattern, and tkat 1 have 
finished my university course and am ready to enter 
upon life,” 
“With expensive tastes, no doubt, and a desire for 
a handsome income and a life of indolence,” said 
Mr. Bathurst, “‘ Mrs. Wolsey educated you, let her 
provide for you!” 
“* My grandmother, years ago, sunk all her small 
rty in the purehase of an annuity which will 
with her,” responded Wolsey. “She gave me my 
education; it was all she had to give me. My 
mother’s fortune, being unhappily not settled upon 
her, you aquandered—if it is not invested in this 


heuse!’’ he added — ‘ 
“T thought that cm had not come here 


to prey.ou me!” 

“ And I have not, As I say, you know all about 
me; tell me som thing of yourself—at least as much 
as I on learn by inquiring in the city.” 

“Tam not ” gid Bathurst. with the glibness 
and evasive look of eve whe is lying. ‘* My money 


is in this house, and there are ges upon it, I 
doa heavy far other people, although mine is 
the only name known in the Bran” 


The son did not believe one word ef this declara- 
me. whey Any eee: Pye suspected 
ent t, began to sus a us ry 

in he father’s life, and that his father was aes 





Yet you did not love her ?” 
“No, I have net kept single for her sake,” replied 


© Por the sake of Agues Elliot, perhaps ?”* suggested 
the son, maliciously. 

The yellow face flushed red, then turned livid. 

* De not speak that name to me in that toce!’’ he 

harshly. “ You know all about me now, that I 
live a bachelor’s life here at Banyan Villa. that | sce 
some society, have my friends and my business, and 
do not care to see any former friend or relative from 
England. I shall live and die out bere!’’ 

*I may as well come to business,” exclaimed 
Wolsey, aftera brief deliberation, “ Mr. Elliot and 
Lave here for one purpose, We were sent here upon 
a secret and important mission by Lord Tregaron,” 

The merchant again started, look of alarm, of 
quick and wild suspicion, egped in his eyes. 
Neither of the visitors warked his agitation, nor the 
hunted look that succeeded his alarm. He com- 
manded himself by a stern effort, and appeared as if 
at bay with pursuers. 

“That mission—what is it?’ he asked, hoarsely. 

‘It refers to the time when Lord Tregaron was 
Captain Elliot, and stationed in India—to the time 
of the Sepoy rebellion thirteen years ago.” 

+ Yea-—-yes,” said the merchant, in a husky whis- 
per, the yellow of his fase having turned to a 
greenish hue. ‘* What then?” 

“ His wife died in a bungalow in the hilla——” 

“*His wife! The secret mission refers to her?” 
whispered the merchant, his face ghastly. 

Wolsey fixed » surprised glance upon his father. 

“ You must indeed have loved that woman, since 
you cannot yet hear her name without emotion,” he 
observed. ‘‘ You were with Captain Elliot when his 
wife died. You returned with him to Shahjehan- 
poor, and from station to station, and finally made 
your way back to Caleutta, So you know how Mrs. 
Elliot died and: was buried by her old nurse; you 
know how little Katherine Elliot was stolen from 
her father’s tent at night on the march to the station 
by a revengefal, thievish Seppy whom the captain 
had justly punished,” p 

“| know all thas!” 

** You Jenow, too, how Captain Elliot made another 
and more thorough search for his child, and failed to 
findany trace of her or of the Sepoy Topeo? You 
know bow he was taken ill and for wonths lay at the 
point of death—bow he was invalided and sent home 
te Evgland. All these years he has believed his 
child to be dead, and has mourned for her as one 
whom he should never see again on earth. But 
lately, his solicitor, hearing his story, suggested the 
possibility of the child’s continued existence. Tho 
suggestion fired the earl’s soul with new hopes, and 
inspired him to renew his search for her. We are 
come to India to seek for Katherine Elliot!” 

The merchant drew a long breath of relief, and the 
hunted look left his face, 

“ You come upon a vain errand,”’ he said, quietly. 
“There can be no doubt that the Sepoy killed her.’’ 

“If he desired to kill, why did he not thrust his 
dagger through her heart on the night he stole her, 
and leave her body in the bed to meet her fatier’s 
gaze in the morning?’ demanded Elliot, “It is 
evident that he could heve done so in safety, and 
have made his escape thoreafter, I think he meant 
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to wreak a deeper vengeance, to preserve her for some 
fate we dare not guess !”’ 

“If that theory be true,” said the merchant, “ if 
indeed she lives, then are you worse than foolish to 
seek for her. Doubtless she is dead. But whether 
she is alive or dead, I advise you two to turn back 
by the next steamer and hasten to Earl Tregaron and 
tell him that his daughter is dead!” 

“I cannot do that! I am pledged to find her!” 
cried Elliot. 

‘I will not doit! Fortune and position hang on 
my success in this thing. Ill scour all India but 
that I’ll find her if she is living!’ exclaimed young 
Bathurst. 

“And have you two young madmen thought what 
the girl must be if she lives?” asked the merchant. 
“‘That Topee was as revengeful «sa devil. If he 
spared her life it was to make of her a creature such 
as Nugent Elliot would turn from with loathing. 
She is to-day a woman grown, twepty years of age. 
She is, perhaps, a female Thug,a decoy to unwary 
travellers, a scheming, false, nurdering woman, a 
dealer in poisons, a betrayer of innocent people into 
snares set for them, a professional murderess !” 

“Oh, no, no!’ cried Elliot. “She was seven 

ears old when she was stolen, She would know 
etter.” 

“The iron hand of oppression could mould a weak 
child of seven to anyghape.”’ 

‘* Even if she be a female Thug,” said Wolsey Ba- 
thurst, “I shall get the same price for her rescue. 
Thug or not, her father will be glad to recover 
her!” 

~A murderess may bean angel compared to what 
she really is,’ remarked the merchant, “ Girls marry 
young in India. She may be the wife of some Hin- 
doo pariah, the mother of half a dozen children. 
Sbe may be ignorant, squalid, depraved, an idiot 
even !’” 

* Whatever she is, we will find her, if she lives and 
human effort can avail,” saii Elliot, firmly. “ What- 
ever hor enemy may have made her her soul remains 
pure and good. She may have become degraied 
through oppression, but she is not too low for her 

ather’s love to reach, and under his tender care she 
will become more wht nature intended her to be?” 

“And if she have a dusky brood of children, my 
Lord Tregaron will welcome them also, I suvpose ?”’ 

** You seen to want us to give up our search before 
wo begin is,” said Wolsey. suspiciously. 

“Not atall. Ihave no farther suggestions to offer. 
It seemed to me that it would be well to ‘let sisep- 
ing dogs lie,” but you must do 8 you please. If 
you are bound to carry out this Quixotic search, I 











will give you any assistance in my power, but I warn 
you that you will probably have your trouble for 
your pains. Have you formed any plan of pro- 
cedure ?”’ 

*: We purpose first of all to set the police on the 
track of Topee,’”’ said Elliot. “We mean te find the 
remuant of the Sepoy regiment to which he be- 
longed, and learn if any of bis old comrades know 
his early history, where he lived, and if he had a 
family. We hope to trace him, or if he be dead to 
find bis family. Miss Klliot may be with them in 
some remote mountain region !’’ 

“Your plan is good,” commented the merchant. 
“I will provide you with charts and maps, although 
there are many provinces belonging to native rulers 
to which I can afford you no map nor information 
whatever, I will provide for you some good guides, 
trustworthy Hindoo servants, and assist you to get 
off upon your expedition within two days, if you in- 
sist upon going. But I must warn you of the perils 
that lie in your way, perils by road and jungle, of 
wild beasts, and Thugs, and treacherous Hindoos, 
You may never return to Caleutta, You may perish 
by some horrible death——” 

“Say no wore!’’ exclaimed hisson. ‘‘Our minds 
are madeup. We siiwil prosecute the search,’’ 

** You will go together ?”’ 

“Certainly,” seid Wolsey, “Elliot desires no 
reward: I do. We are meant to work together. 
There is strength in union.” 

“And we desire to be on our way as soon as 
possible,” said Kiliot, “ We shall be grateful for 
your advice and assistance, Mr. Bathurst, and will 
be out of Calcatta in two days, if you cau arrange 
4.” 

“The matter is settled. And now Linvite you 
to remain with me until you leave town.” 

The young wen declined the invitation. They 
desired to be in town, to make purchases, to visit 
certain people, and a stay at Garden Reach would 
not be convenient for them, 

“At least, you will dine with me to-morrow ?” 
said the merchant, 

This invitation was accepted, 

**Lewe the matter entirely in my hands,” con- 
tinued the host, his spirits rising, “I will arrange 
everything. Aud now let me oifer you some slighs 
retreshment,”’ 

He touched a bell. A tall, lithe Hindoo, like a 
bronzs ghost in his white garwents, appeured as by 
magio, ‘Che merchant spoke to bim in Hindostauee, 
aud he departed as silently as a shadow. 

Presentiy he returned, announcing that supper 
waited, 
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The merchant invited his guests to accompany 
him, and led the way to a cool saloon, where marble 
and sott frescoes, a.d bamboo furniture made up a 
delightful picture for the eyes, and delicious viands 
and wines tempted the appetite. 

“L took the liberty to.discharge your coachman s 
long time since,” said Ar, Bathurst, when he had con- 
ducted his guests buck to the reception-room. “ My 
own carriage is ordered to take you back to your 
hotel, siuce you insist upon going.’ 

The visitors did not prolong their stay. The 
carringe was announced, the merchant declared his 
intention of calling upon the young men at a very 
early hour of the morning, and begged them not to 
leave their hotel until his arrival. 

They then took their departure, setting out upon 
their return to their lodgings. 

The thonghts of the three men were singularly 
significant as they thus separated for the night. 

it seemed to Elliot that he stood upon the thres- 
hold of a great discovery, that his mission was to be 
crowned with success—that he should find the 
lost heiress of Tregaron, 

“I feel somehow to-night a strange conviction that 
she lives,” he thought. “1t may be because I breathe 
the uir of her former home, and seem to have come 
nearerto her. It may be because of what Mr. Bath- 
urst snxid—although that seemed so far from eucou- 
raging—but, whatever the reason, [am sure that she 
lives and that I shall find her. Degraded, lost to 
everything good, whatever she is—I shall find her!” 

Wolsey Bathurst’s thoughts dwelt more upon the 
father with whom he had become acquainted. 

** He’s rich and he has got a secret. I'll discover 
the last and share his wealth, willi nilli, He’ll find 
that I’m a chip of the old block. ill know al! 
about him before I am much older. What is his 
secret? I'll search for tho girl, find her, and then 
probe into his mystery.” 

+ While the merchant frowned darkly as he returned 
to his rooms and muvtered: 


“What the mischief brought them here at this 
time when I have so nearly won my prize and 
achieved my great success? I?ll get rid of them 
prvinptly—sey them upon their wildgvose chase into 
the uurthern provinces, where I hope they’ ll both be 
killed. i’ve hau a magnificent revenge upon you, 
my dear cousin Nugeut Kiliot. Earl of Tregaron! 
Ab, if you knew my secrets! if you knew the 
mystery. of my life, you would go mad this night, 
my lord! But that mystery no living soul can ever 
fathom |’? 


(To be. Continued.) 
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EvIDENTLY a man of few words, the digger replied 
with calm composure to Lord Craven's questions, and 
was ready to join and carry on the conversation upon 
any topic which Lord Craven liked to ‘start. 

He himself started none, and though Lord Oraven 
was most curious to elicit something of his bene~ 
factor’s antecedents, he could learn nothing save the 
details of the Australian life he had been lead- 
ing. 

They chatted together for an hour, Arthur em- 
ployed meanwhile in repairing the stock of his rifle, 
and Lord Craven in mending his coat, with needle 
and thread, which Arthur had produced from some 
mysterious pocket. 

Then Lord Oraven, who was eager that they should 
reach the shelter of the tent, declared that he was 
perfectly able to make the ascent, and Arthur, after 
a few moments’ thought, packed up the few articles 
in his wallet, threw some logs upon the fire in case 
they were compelled to return, and led the way. 

With a confidence which again denoted the peculiar 
instinct Lord Craven had noticed, he made for a 
narrow defile, and fastening the rope round his waist, 
commanded, rather than told, Lord Craven to keep 
hold of the other, 

‘*T may pull you down,’’ said Lord Craven, 

“I think not,” retorted Arthur, “il take my 
a— of that. You are weak as yet, and may 
slip.” 

Lord Craven did as he was bidden, and the two 
made a slow but tolerably safe ascent. 

“ Welcome!” said Arthur, waving his hand towards 
the little tent. 

Lord Oraven sank down upon the ground with a 
smile of relief, 

“It seems like home,’’ he said. 

Then suddenly he looked up. 

“By what name am [I to call my host ?”” 

“My nameis Arthur,” was the reply. 

And mine is Walter—Walter Wildair!’’ said Lord 
Oraven, with a slight tinge of colour. 

Arthur inclined his head,.perhaps to hide a grave 
smile which crossed his lips, 





(THE RESCUE.] 


“ Walter Wildair ; your most gratefal debtor,” said 
Lord Craven, ‘And as we have met so strangely 
and fortunately, for me, I propose that we join com- 
pany, and fight the battle against misfortuue haud- 
in-hand, What do-you say ?”’ 

“Tam agreeable,” said Arthur; “ but I am not a 
free man,” he added, and explained the agreement 
which existed between him and the gang. 

“All right,” said Walter, as we must call him, “I 
am perfectly willing to divide the find inany way 
you choose ; in fact your gang may have my share as 
well if you like, for I don’t care very much about 
it.”’ 

© Perhaps you have plenty,’’ said Arthur. 

“T haven't a single ounce of gold in all Australia,” 
replied Lord Craven, witha laugh.” 

Then as Arthur made no reply, although it was on 
the tip of his tongue to say: “No, but several 
pounds in England, my lord,” they changed the sub- 
ject and set about planning out their route. 

They decided to follow the course which Arthur 
had set down for bimself, and accordingly after a 
hearty meal, which Lord Craven evjoyed with a zest 
the old elaborate dinners at the clubs had never pro- 
duced, they packed their light tent upon their backs, 
crowded their wallets, and set off. 

Nobleman as he was Walter Wildair could usea 
piek and a cradle—as the diggers call the oblong 
bucket in which they wash the sand for gold—and 
Arthur found that though he could do more work 
aod get through it rather faster, Walter was never 
very far behiud him, 

Working steadily across the chain of hills they 
prospected and tried the ground, sometimes with no 
success and sometimes with little. 

One morning Walter had gone out with a pick on 
his shoulder to try the bed of a stream near to which 
they had pitched their tent, 

Arthur bad remained “ at home ” to sook the break- 
fast, he being an adept at the cuisine. 

Very abseotly, for his heart was pever very deeply 
in the pursuit of the glittering ore, Lord Craven 
fixed upon a likely spot.aud commenced with his 
pick. 

After a few strokes, his absent manner changed to 
one of interest, and suddenly he stooped down and 
picked up an enormous nugget. 

It was ove of the largest he had seen, and without 
waiting to go deeper he gave the call peculiar to the 
diggers, and Arthur was almost immediately by his 
side. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, glancing at the nugget in 
Lord Oraven’s hand, “ You have fortunately hit upon 





a ‘pocket ;’ give mo the pick, and hold the cradle.” 

With a few vigorous blows h» iaid open the earth 
withio a yard circle of the first hole, and with a smile 
of triumph pointed to a dull glittering mass of ore ly- 
ing apart the distance of a mau’s haud, 

Indifferent to gold as they both were it wes im- 
possible to be wholly callous. to euch sudden and 
immense wealth and it was with something like » 
schovlboy’s shout that Lord Craven jumped into the 
hole and pitched the nuggets on to the surface. 

“There, my boy!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ There area 
couple o/ fortunes for us, at least, with what we have 
in tne canvas bag.” 

“ And there is more of it,’’ said Arthur, looking 
round him with smiling eyes. ‘* That stream is full 
of dust—see here,” aud taking up a cradle full he 
¢ve it a peculiar turo, and poured out a email quan- 
tity of glittering dust. 

“It is the modern El Dorado,” exclaimed Lord 
Oraven, gazing round him, ‘‘ We seem the first to 
have set foot here, It is rich in beauty as well as 
gold.”’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Arthur, “and it has made us 
wealthy men.” 

Lord Craven nodded, 

“ Yes,” he said, with a thoughtful smile, ‘ We 
can go back to England now and enjoy ourselves. 
Set up carriages and horses, buy an estate, go in for 
racing, and marry the girls of our heart, Eh, 
Arthur?” 

Arthur’s face grew grave for a moment, then 
suddenly lit up with a strange ecstatic kind of 
light, as if an old hope had suddenly sprung up iu 
his heart. 

“ Money is power,” he said, in a low quick voice, 
“ Money can do everything, they say.” 

* | never found it so,” said Lord Craven, absently 
and sadly, and then added, seeing his blunder, “ [ 
mean [ don’t think it would if Il bad bad it. But 
seriously, my dear boy, we can retire from business 
after a few good days in this little stream, and eet 
up as gentlemenin old Eugland! What do you say?” 

** Money cannot make aman a gentleman,” said 
Arthur, grimly. ‘*I do not like Bugiand. You say 
movey is al] powerful there ?’’ 

“Money is everything—it buys everything, from 
penny tarts to women’s hearts, so they say, and it it 
be true, then we ought to be people of considera- 
tion, Hurrah for England! We'll go to the old 
country, Arthur!’’ 

Arthur shook his head. ‘‘ Let us get our money 
out of the bank first,’ he said, striking the ground 
with uis pick. 
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“Right, Begin at once: exclaimed Lord 
Craven. “I’ve no appetite for breakfast.” 

“But I have,” said Arthur, whose contempt for 
the article in the search of which he daily risked his 
iinbs and life was most thorough. ‘‘ So come along 
aud try my roasted larks,”’ 

“ After breakfast be it then,” said Tord Oraven, 
and whistling merrily, he followed, 

It was a pleasant meal, and Walter Wildair, as be 
called bimeself, was full of agreeablechatter, ning 
out all sorts of future for themselves, and sera 
that they should never separate, 

“We know each other too well to be such idiots 
as that,” be said, picking a lark’s leg with) @aivty 
discretion, ‘* We'll buy estates sdjoi each 
other, Arty, and dine every other day at each other's 
house; in fact, will be like brothers you of in 
che story books, oaly, by Jovel we muastn’t fall in 
love with the same girl, as they always do!” 

Arthur dropped his kuife aud stared at him, 
startled from his own thoughts. 

“No,” he gaid, with # curious smile, “that 
wouldn't do.” 

“I'm afraid ff we did I should have to give her 
up, you are sach en ill-tempered fellow.” And he 
slapped Arther on the back ully. 

“You would?” said A scanning his face. 
“‘That is more than I would do. I'd give the 
girl Lloved to no man, noteven to you. T: all 
else, but leave her to me—if she loved me, that is,” 


be added, with « sigh. 

“ Do you know,” eaid Lord Craven, at him 
with his tin coffee-cup <7 half-way betwixt 
his mouth and his knee, “ Ive often thought that a 
woman turned you iato a gold digger.” 


‘‘And I have often feared so myself,” retorted 
Arthur. “There are a great many idiots in the 
world, Walter.” 

‘And we are two, to eit here talking while the 
gold lies at our feet. Come along, man.” And, with 
a boyish laugh, he tossed his cup aside and suatehed 
up pick, spade, and cradle, 

Arthur followed his example more leisurely, 
and soon they were hard at work in firm silence, 
iuterrupted only at intervals by requests that one or 
the other should come and see a particular good find, 

They snatched a meal in the middle of the day, 
and worked up till dark without-another, 

Then at night, by the light of their lantern, they 
examined their treasure. It was an immense one, 
and whether or uo they could not help a certain 
rravity falling wpon them as they realised the 
wealth of which they bad saddenly become possessed. 

They were tod tired to talk, bat burying their 


gold uuder their pillows fell fa-t asleep. 

For two more days they worked io the ravine, and 
then, loaded with gold, they determined to give the 
search and make tracks for civilisation, 


Accordingly, on the morving of the fourth day 
they roseearly, stowed their treasure away in beltsand 
oockets sewn round their waists, and starved on 
their journey onee more, 

Scarcely had they got e@ mile from their El 
Dorado than Arthur stopped, and kneeling down, 
«xawived something in the graes. 

“ What is it?’ asked Lord Craven, 

“Weare nearer to human beings than wethought,’’ 
said Arthur, “ Phese are sheep tracks.’’ 

‘Hurrah! ]’m not sorry at the prospect of seeing 
a new face or two!’’ said Lord Craven. Let us hurry 
ou.” 

“ Not so fast!’ said Arther,. “ You can't be sure 
of your reception. T'he fossiekers havetroubled the 
settlers siuce diggers grow scarce, and we have too 
much the appearance of fossickers to be certain of a 
weicome, Let us go cautiowsly.’" 

Following the sheep track, they made their way 
through a bush which stretched down towards tie 
valley, Arthur leading and keeping his eyes and 
ents open, 

Su denly he held up his hand, and dropped on bis 
knees 

Lord Craven followed bis example, and crawled to 
Arthur's side, 

Arthur pointed downwards, and Lord Craven 
saw with astonishment a small, rude farm-house, 
surrounded by some cultivated fields, eud sheep and 
cate folds, 

‘*As I expected!” exid Arthur. “A settler bas 
vitched upon this spot for a homestead. Ah!” he 
broke off suddenly. 

“What is it?’’ asked Lord Craven. 
is deserted, is it not ?’’ 

Arthur shook his head. 


* The plaee 


*“ Listen,”’ he said, 


As he spoke the trampling of horses’ feet could be 
heatd near them, and then ia quick succession a 
woman’s shrieks. 

Lord Craven clenched his gun, and only Arthur’s 
strong arm kept him motionless, 

** We have come just in time, or rather too late,’ 








he said. ‘“ The fossickers. have been here—are here 
still. Look!” 

As he spoke, fourmen, mounted on the half-broken 
Ajistralian horses; rode out of the bush, and 
galloping into the sheep folds, proceeded to drive 


‘| the catele towards the bush. 
“ 


E ” muttered Arthar, grimly. 
“No one interferes!” exclaimed Lord Craven. 
Arthur shook his head. 
“ Por a good reason,” hesaid. “ They have killed 
or captared the whole a. ae of 
How many ate there, do you think ?” rejoin 
Lord (raven, anzionsly. “a 


“A dozen ame 2 = a more. Too many for 
us to fight single-nanded.” 
Lord Craven felta thrill run through the hand 


laid upon bis arm, and his own heart leapt out in 


harmony. ; 
The woman's voiee Was heard. 
‘* Great Heaven! @re not torturing her?’ 
dripping down his brow, 


poke 

me with Forshee oe Baas Sewaras'thomn. If you 

see me or them coming down on me, 

Pik bio ofj ead glide ikea sone fo where yon 
“ 


3 0,” aad bat’ with 
Let me go,” sai Craven, ravied-of his 


J 
a. Peron rise from the thick scrub which 
‘3 

The hand beckoned ‘slowly, sud Lerd Craven 
crawled towards it. Zi% 

aeived by Arthur's side his breath came quick 
and fast. - 

With cool audacity Arthur had efawled almost 
into the midst of the ruffians, © 4 i» , 

There were four of them in a Tittle dlear space of 
the bush, seated or standing round a saddle, upon 
which some wearing apparel and other goods from 
the plundered house had been thrown for division. 

Bat Lord Oraven’s eyes flew to another object. 


That of a beautifal girl who lay on the ground,’ 


as she had been thrown by thé ruffian who had 
captured her, and who was haggling with his com: 
panions over the saddle, 

As she lay with her face turned towards the sky, 
Lord Craven could see every feature. 

It was o beantiful face, evidently an Australian, 
dark and lustrous with health and youth. ; 

A mass of black hair fell haif across it,:and one 
brown hand, small and shapely, had clenched at a 
coil of it, as if in despair. 

So still was the face and the whole figure that 
Lord Craven, with a pang, turned his head away 
and motioned with his lips to Arthur: 

** Dead 2” 

Arthur shook his head, and then, with a qnick 
gesture, motioned to some horses which had been 
lightly pegged in the clearing. 

Lord Craven nodded, and, putting his lips close 
to Arthur’s ear, whis : 

“Whatis to be doue? Iam ready for anything 
—the whole four, if you like!” 

Arthur smiled and shook bis head. 

“ The others are too near,” he whispered. ‘“‘ We 
might, by a miracle, snaten the girl.” 

* Hah!” exclaimediiord Craven, eagerly, his 
heart beating. 

“If we had a horse,” said Arthur, thoughtfully. 

Then, after a patse, he slipped his bowie knite 
from his pocket and crawled towards one of the 
horses, 

** Cover me,” he said; and Lord Craven raised 
his rifle and took aim as before. 

With scarcely a rustle, Arthur crawled through 
the bush, and reaching for one of the tethers, cat 
it with his knife, then, holaing @ piece of bread 
under the horse’s nose, he glided backwards, 

With a look of curiosity and pleasure, the anima] 
followed him, sniffing and stretching out his neck. 
Two of its companions struggled to follow, and one 
of the men turned with an oath. 

Lord Craven's heart seemed about to-leap from 
his bosom. 

If the man went to see what was the matter, 
Arthur must be discovered and the game would be 


lost. 

But the man was too deeply engaged in getting 
a share of the clothes—a rare commodity in the 
colonies—before the bulk of the gang returned, 
and, contenting himself with pitching his whip at 
the horses, returned to his haggling, stepping 
aside, however, to bestow a half kick and half pus. 
with hia foot upon the lifeless girl. ‘ 

* Dead as o herring, mates, this yere gal!’’ be 


said, with a brutal oath, and Lord Craven’s breath 
came hot and fast. 

He would have given the rest of his life to stand 
front to. front with the ruffian. 

Aa it too, and his teeth clenched. 

Very y Arthur coaxed the horse to the spot 
where they had been hidden, then passing the bridle 
into Lord @raven’s hands, he whispered : 

sae in and get her. Bring the horse as near 
as possible-—sit tar back, and thr w her across the 
front, but Keep her headup. You can do that on 
your arns, Strike out across the country, away from 
the farm, and ride like death on the white horse !"” 

Lord Cémvea shook his Aéad@ with a smile. 

Is it likely ?”’ 
firmly. “I mean to 


make a dash ‘another —we meet in 
three hours’ o ' be another farm 
within a dozeu miles, dare not follow us 
sofar. Besides, friend, a _ 

Lord Craven gianeed from the girl to his friend, 


wiatfully : ; 
“ [ don’t like it,” He 
that there is anothe “J 


lot aloe any mone ee oe ie 
Look! that is the 
nodded 4 


“T follow,” ° 
eee 
motionless form of thé gitl as he could got 


Arthur after) wai ag & moment. to cock kis re- 


~ “Axe you suro 





Clive ond Oi dite, ae behind i, = 
cinoug som Solar be--caleh, cos waa papenions ass 


} her as hi his brea ky 
@ the aame of i and 
Lord Craven sprang into the saidie. 

Instantly Arthur had placed the limp body across 
thera, and away dashed Lord Craven. 

The next moment, with’a yell, the fossickera were 
upon him. 

Arthur dodged behind a tree and pointed a re- 
volver, then as he fired, and the foremost man sprang 
up dead, he shduted.; j 
Pe Fire, mates! Don’t leave one of the wretches 

ive !’’ 

I'he three men hearing this, at once concluded 


‘| that they were surrounded by some of the settler’s 


friends, and paused in their rush. 

Paused and dashed towards the horses. 

With yells and oaths they eleared three, and 
ad upon a0 yo ge and — smiling grimly 
at suceess of his atratagem, leapt upon another 
and dashed away. 

The three men scattered like sheep, and were lost 
in the bush, bat Arthur, jast to. keep the pretence 
up, levelled a bullet after the last of them, and 
missed him by a couple of inches. 

In the excitement. of the rush, he had scarcely 
noticed ia which direction he had started, and now 
there was no time to hesitate or consider, for 
pistol-shots could be heard near the farm, and. the 
tramp of horses’ feet told him that his ruse, bad 
been, discovered, and that some of the fossickers 
were in pursuit, 

With a strange delight in the sensation of the 
galop—the ficst for a long, long time—he ran his 
horse—a powerful, wiry Australian—threngh the 
thinnest of tie bush, and made for the south, 

After riding for an hour, and losing ali sounds of 
eth he began to grow anxious as to his le- 
cality. 

There was no food or water—no anything, save 
his gold, which was even worse than useless, as it 
encumbered and weighted him—and no signs of 

Craven. 

Very gravely Arthur pulled up, arid dismounting, 
tried to make out the position of the bash by the 
sun, and pondered as to the best direction. 

While’ thus occupied he heard the tramp of a 
horse, and his heart roze. 

** We shall meet again,’’ he thought, and an inde- 
sorible sadness which had settled upon him at the 
Sane of Lord Craven’s departure rose and took 

ight. 

Leaping upon his horse, he rode at a gentle trot 
towards the sound, whieh every moment grew 
clearer. ; 

Humming a digger song, and witha wild pleasure 
in his heart at the thought of the joy which be knew 
he should see reflected in Lord Oraven’s face, he 
hurried his horse on, and pulliag up at an opening, 
waited, 

The horseman he had been meeting came on at a 
fast canter, and gained the opening, then seeing 
Arthur, palled up with ag oath. 
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Anothertang deep on Artiwr’s lips, for instead of 
lL. rd Craven, the horseman was a fosxicker. 

The ruffian sped out a revolver amv tuised it, 
and as he did 80, Arthur ea that it was the wretch 
who had kicked the girl as he passed. 

With a low ety of joy, he levetied his revolver, and 
quick as lightning, took aint. 

The fossicker fired, and the ballet .whiszed 
through Arthar’s cap. 

The next instant Arthur had covered the ruffian’s 


heart. : 
“Yon. shall never kick another woman in this 
world!” he said, and fired. . 
With a yell yore bounded forward, and fell 
with a crash to the earth. 
The bullet had’ passed through his Weart. > 
Arthur looked down upon the dead man with grim 
sutisfaction, then round the bush with a sigh. 
He-was alone—without food—withoat a friend. 


CHAPTER XLf. 


Tre amiability which had always characterised 
Sir Edward Seymonr bad now merged into a 
pliability which amounted to positive weakness. 

As a drop of water will in time wear away a 
«tone, the inflaence of the Verners gradually but 
«urely obt: the mastery over a nature always 
prone to yield to the wishes and desires of friends 
and reluctant to. combat. the plots of foes. 

With grief, which was-none the less intense be- 
osnse it was hidden, Olive saw that Dingley and ali 
pertaining to it wae merging into the 


<j range. 
Scarcely 4 day passed without seeing John Ver- 
ner at the Hall, and never a day passed without 


toe appearance of his close confidant, old Griley. 
ie eld man came in fora free share of Olive’s 
cisilke, 
Ep was something s0 repulsive, so sinister, 
ud so dar 


ky significant of evil in the old, wrinkled 
‘ade, that her eyes never rested on it without a 
»andder resulting. 

Whether old Griléy was aware of the dislike 
«hich he imapired we cannot say, bet it was’ notice- 
:. ble that He avoided the heire<s of Dingtey as much 

4 possible, and that when he did cross her path, 
« ¢ rather? she his, for ‘he was always prowling about 
vite estate poking his nose,” as the servants 
-tid) “into everything the old man siways 
vveeted her with a ound appeurance of respect, 
variably vemoving bis hat and cringing into a 
‘awning bow, which was fearfully suggestive of the 
soft pobledens of the tiger, who smoothes the fleece 
vefore devouring the lamb. 

Nothing was done at Dingley now until the Ver- 
ners had passed their approval, and even im the 
minor details ooncerning the management of the 
nouse John Verner’s or old Griley’s interference 
<ropped ap. ; 

For, one, thing, the number of servants. in. the 
jousehold had decreased by ten at a suggestion of 
-'uim, Verner’s, prompted by his arch minister, who 
waa adding to his other vices that of the miser, 
-ad who would have gladly seen the Hall shut up 

ud the unfortanate baronet ani his daughter eon- 
iiued to the lodge. 

* Only two people,” he snarled one night, as he 
wnd Joum Verner were walking through the wood. 

‘What do they want large house like-that for? 
“eu or twenty rooms to each, “Cie old’ man must 

2 out of bis senses. Wiy, the place would let for 

aree thousaad a vour, aud if thas was pat by until 
the old man died tt Would bu a nics little hump for 
-tastee Morgan,’’ 

“Master Morgan?’ echoed Join Vernet, with a 
frown. “I fear he will prove but uogravefal for 

i) L have dotte for him, Griley. He does not 
wake eve the prety... of attention to my simplest 
wishes. Itds now three we-ks singe he has‘set foot 
in the Grange or the ta] .” 

© Hah! hab! soar dicld Griley, » “ Porhaps it’s 
better a@ ft dso cer ws it is! > Mastic AD tgan's 
young and skit... .00 he's got sense. * Wile you 
can’t do govc seep from doing !...:.u,’ says tere pre- 
verb, ond it strikds:te, Sqarre dom, trevtone can’t 
co much good With the proud jae vormier.”” 


“ Whetdo you mean?’ asked Jonn Verner, with | 


sudden alarm... “Yeu do, not anew. .to-saw. tha: 
you hawe any doubis on the svore of the marri- 
uget : 

“ No, no,” grinned tho old raseal, “ She'll have 
him fastenongh, She’ li stick tour word—aye, wad 
sue’d marry me to save Dinyles. le’s uot thas | 
'ear—bat you seeshe’s a proud woman, aii Master 

lorzan don’t know the way to got mound her yet. 
‘1@ mast have his fling, ye see, squire, and while 
e's sowing his wild outs ye cun’t expect him to 
settle down, ao I say let him keep away a bit.” 

“ But what’s he doing +” resumed John Verner, 
augrly., “Spending the money which it. has 
wikew all these wwontugs to plot and manwurte for.” 





‘* Hash,” said, old Griley,.‘‘ the trees. have ears, ! and under the plea of business, had hurried to 
And if | town, where he was welcomed bya viviouws vircle of 


Say ‘ worked for,’ squire, it sounds better. 


Master Morgan is spending the wouey—whick it’s | acquaintances, who plundered and flattered him. 


more the pity—-<uare-he hag. tne right. Hab! hair! 
itr be plenty more when the old baronet 


“ He looks very feeble, very much altered,” 
mused Jon. Verner. 

* Aye,” said old Griley, with a diabolieal grin. “ If 
he isn’t, breaking fast my name.isn’t Griley. te’il 
not be in our way long, squire,.and we'll have 
Dingley without any marriage settlements, mark 

The squire of the Grange started and_ tarned 
pale, a& an avaricious light shot up in bis grey 
eyes. 


“No settlements, Griley?” ho said, in a low! 


voice. 

“* No;” said the old man, drawing nearer, and 
looking cautiously around as he limped along. “No, 
it:shall be Master Morgan's, every inch of it, Leave 
1t to old Griley and Dingley shull be in the hands 
of the Verners before. many montis have. passed. 
You can trust old Griley, master.” 

‘Lean, I think,” said John Verner, humonring 
him. ‘* You have worked for us many years, 
Griley.”’ 

“ Ay, and done dirty jobs,’’ said the old man, 
with a shrewd twinkle in his eye. ‘ Bat for old 
Griley where would the dear young master be now ? 
Hah! hak! he’s heir to the Grange, and will soon 
be master of Dingley—all old Griley’s doings !”’ 

** Don’t look back, don’t look back,” said John 
Verner, with a ture of distaste. ‘‘I hate the 
past, and never look baek to it without thinking of 

that brat ——’’ 

And:he broke off and made a gesture by his hand 
to sweep away the remembrance. 

“Tat, tat!” said old Griley;; the brat’s under- 
ground long ago.” 

“ You are sure?” said John Verner. 

** Sare—of course,” replied old Griley. ‘ Didn’t 
I track the vagabonds through the country aud gee 
the boy lying all crashed of a heap, dead ?” 

“Aye, aye —lucky aceident,” mattered John Ver- 
nor. *' tt was ali for the best,”’ 

* Aye,” grinned the old ragcal. ‘I often think, 
squire, that it took six horges to put you inte 
possession! ‘The brat was riding six abreast. 
dah! hal! the heir tothe Grange riding ina circus! 
I see him now—just the image of lis father, his 
hair-blowe out and glistening like gold in the gas- 
tight! Beautiful brat!, But.1 hated hin, squire, 
L bated him! Rownd he goes, tie horses flying 
undershim, and-then ali of a sudden someting 
startles biin—a child’s voice amongst the idiots 
gaping at him—and he gives @ Sariek !’’ 

Joha Verner siiaddered. 7 

“T told you not to go over it,” hesaid. ‘I’ve 
heard the story once, and I don’t want to hear it 
again.” 

4° But ye asked mo if I was certain the brat was 
deatl,” said old Griley absently, as he resumed: 
“Ho gave a shriek, and that old vagaband the 
dwarf rushes out-and drags the brat from under the 
horses’ heels! [ sees the rush the people made, | 
hears ’em shouting and yelling, hah! hah! over a 
brat, One would have thought that they'd known 
it was nn common gipsy, but the heir to a graad 
estate——’ 

* Welt, well,” said John. Verner, irritably, as if 
the subject possessed a power of fascination for 
him, anxious as he was to get rid of it, * well, what 
then. If you must ¢hatter about it, got it over 
quickly.” ‘ al 

«* Well, I waited till the idiots had yelled them- 
selves hoarse, and. then [ crept round to the back 
where the wagabvonds had their hats, and I soon 
found the tent taey’d taken him to. ‘There was no 
one'there but the old dwarf, and he was all stupas 
fied, stairing down at the hut as he lay white and 
stiff. Iwent in and touched him. “Hah, hah! J 
contd havelauzeed for joy. I did grin behind my 
hand, saire, Wo vitak buat Master Morgan was the 
heir after ali. ‘I'v beat was dead and crushed and 
broken, tikethis,"” and with @ eruel intensity, the 
oli villain stamped on a leaf and broke it into a 
iogen frarménta. ‘ 4 

John Verner passed his hand across his fore- 


heads 

“Teisall for the, beat!” he said, with a pions 
sigh, ‘*Morgin i+ fat better suitiai to the pesition 
than little Lenesvwoald have devn, and—and—don’t 
let us say auy more about ix!” 

Old Griley chueaied, and the precious pair dropped 
into silence. 

Meanwhile’ Morgan was enjoying himself. in 
London or Paris, wud spending tue money winch bis 
revered father hnd worked so dard for. 

Since that erening when in a fit of semi-intoxica- 
tion he had attempted to force a kiss upon his be- 
trothed, and had met with ae fieree a rebuil, he had 
eschewed the dial and the pleasare oi Quve s society, 





{ 


| 
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Within the sécret recesses Of his heart too he dis- 
liked Dingley,.and all pertaining to it, and looked 
forward to @ residence there with the greatest ab- 
horrence, 

It was a fact that he never passed or thought of 
the shrubbery outside of Sir Hdward’s library with- 
out @ shudder of mingled dislike and fear. 

So far tne position ot affairs accorded well with 
Olive’s wishes. 

While Morgan. Verner, her afflinced husband, 
kept from her sight, she could bear up against the 
memories which were always weighing upon her, and 
tne sight of her father’s daily growing weakness. 

Alone in her own room, or waniering round the 

house with him on her arm, she could at least 
deceive herself into believing that she was happy. 
_ It was only when John Verner’s harsh voice was 
in her ears, or his stern, forbidding face before her 
eyes, that she realise tle hateful power and influence 
which he exercised over her iife. 

At such times she would quietly glide to her own 
room, and thete, with her face hidden in her hands, 
resign herself to that sadness whieh ia sv doubly 

because it is unshared. 

But she could nep hope for a much longer im- 
munity from Morgawd Verner’s attentions, for Din- 
gley was beginning to‘rouse itself upon aa vcvasion 
which will rouse the most lethagic of, places. 

A general election was drawing nigh, and there 
Was a rumour abroad that a candidate weuld be pro- 
posed by tae gentry represented by Sir kdward and 
the Verners, who possessed enough influeac: in the 
borough to make their candidate the winning 
one. 

‘The prospect. of some excitement foreiga to the 
painful one which had go.subdued and crushed him, 
eeemed to brighten the old man. and it was with 
something of his old cheerfulness and alacrity that 
he said one morning, as he entered Olive’s room, 

‘* My dear, we shall have to hoid a gathering of 
the clans.’’ 

‘A gathering of the clans; and wherefore, dear ?” 
mused Ulive. 

“ What a little hermit you get!’’ he retorted, 
cheerfully. ‘Do you not know that the general 
election is néar upon us ?’’ 

** is it?” said Olive, listlessly. 

** Yes,”” resumed Sir Edward, “and of course we 
must bestir ourselves, The otiier party is fearfully 
alert, and We must not be found siceping.’’ 

* What are we to do, papa?’ asked Olive, 
smoothing the feathors of a dove which was 4 
favourite pet of hers. 

Reuben had found it lamed in the wood, and had 
cured and given it to her, 

Now it rarely left her shouider when she was 
about the house. 

* We muat fix on a candidate,”’ said Sir Eiward. 
“Olive, my dear, you mast set aside a day next 
week for a grand political dinner.” 

Olive raised the dove to her lips with a smile, sad 
in its grave amusement, 

“Very well, papa. How awe-inspiring it sounds! 
A grand political dinner.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the baronet, who seemed to 
brighten still more at the readiness with whieh sho 
met his wishes; ‘‘and we will ask ali the powers 
that be. It’s an important matter that we should 
all hold together, and oar candidate mast be one 
getierally approved. Can you help usin our choice ?” 
he added, with an arch smile, passimg her arin as he 
spoke round her waist. 

11" said Olive, deeamily. “ Indeed I cannot. I 
know notling of politics—no, or of anytiing else! 
Unless, papa,’” ste added, proudly and tenderly, 
** you will sit yourself?” 

Sir Edward laaghed and shook his head. 

‘No, no: I’m too old—too old. We want young 
blood, energy, talent. Now, what docs my Ouive 
suy to my suggesting that we ean fiad ull these in 
one who is dear to her?’’ 

Olive started and tarned her face awny. 

“Morgan shel! ve oat candidate, my dear,” hoe 
said, pressing her tohim. “ [ nave ofven longed tu 
have a son Who stionid do sometting for his country, 
and so compensste for his father’s indolenes. Mor- 
gan will reign here after me, as my son, and he shall 
take his pluce'amongst the rulers of tie iwnd.’’ 

The tears welled for a moment into Olive’s 
eyes. 
7 was so hard to witness this misplaced faith 
of ® natare so noble in a Greature so base. 

** Perhavs,”’ she faltered, * Mv. Veracr will not 
eare for the honour you propose to confer ou 
him.” 

*‘Never tell me,” said Sir Edward, eheerily. 
“ Young men assume a tnolesty and a nonchalance 
they are often far from fucling. Le wil only be too 
deligated, trast me, for 2 position wiicn is coveted 
by young men of the highest cauk. Autuvitiva io 
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the young man’s privilege, Olive! Yes—yes, you 
shall be more than mistress of Dingley and the 
Grange—you shall be the wife of a Member of 
Parliament!” 4 

Olive hid a shudder at the word wife, and smiled 
sadly. 

“y am quite satisfied with the honour of being 
somebody’s daughter,” she murmured, as she kissed 
hi 


im. 

Sir Edward rambled off, full of the new topic and 
his purpose, to write letters, and arrange for the 
political dinner-party. 

That evening John Verner rode over to dinner, 
and a‘ter Olive had retired, Sir Edward opened up 
his amiable project. 


(To be Continued.) 


MAKING A FOOL OF ONE'S SELF. 


MAKING a fool of one’s self is, with many people, 
a part of the educational experience of life. Ouce 
brought to the experimental realisation of this fact, 
one is apt to be wiser ever after. 

A man generally makes a fool of himself by wast- 
ing his money, or going into some mad speculation, 
or believing in mines and companies that are but 
traps for the unwary, or by losing his temper at a 
critical moment. 

A woman manages to do the same thing through 
the means of her tongue or her heart. 

She talks herself into tribulation, or she gives her 
love to some worthless creature who becomes the bane 
of her life. 

It is over his empty purse that a man generally 
stands and clenches his hands, and mutters : 

* I’ve made a fool of myself.’’ 

It is over her empty heart that a woman usually 
wails forth the same words. 





THE LITTLE PROPHETESS. 


CHAPTER I, 


Drowntna! Away out in the depths of the 
Pacific Ocean! The ship, with every soul on board, 
gone down already, and he, till now, buoyed up by 
some plank or spar which had drifted within his 
reach, sinking, sinking—drowning, drowned ! 

There was no more any Edward Masters in this 
mortal sphere. His soul had passed away into that 
mysterious realm lying somewhere far beyond 
human ken. 

When his spirit woke to consciousness, after its 
strange journey, concerning which it retained no 
knowledge, and realised that it had begun a new 
phase of existence, a mad longing seized it once 
3 to behold those dear ones he had left on 
earth. 

Scarcely was the wish formed, when Edward, (it 
will be less confusing to employ the human appella- 
tion, as I perceive that I have already become 
entangled between ‘‘he and it,”) found himself 
again in the house which had been home during his 
terrestrial pilgrimage. 

It was a charming residence in the neighbourhood 
of one of our great cities; a spot so delightful that 
almost anybody’s soul might have hesitated to ex- 
change it for an unknown abiding-place in sdme 
nook of the world of shadows, 

The ghost—his return had been so sndden that 
he did not at first comprehend he actually was one 

—passea through the great entrance-hall, and en- 
tered the library, which had been fitted up in ac- 
cordance with his own taste when he dwelt in the 
flesh, and was as comfortable and luxurious an 
apartment as even a Sybarite could desire. 

There he saw them all assembled—the little knot 
of friends and relatives whom he had so dearly 
loved. 

He saw that angelic woman, his step-mother; he 
eaw aia jolly, good-natured half-brother and pretty 
step-sisters ; his most intimate companion of former 
times, who had played David to his Jonathan ; and, 
besides these, his second mother’s niece, his aflianced 
wife, Marian Danvers. 

The whole group were attired in the deepest 
mourning. There was literally nothing in the 
slightest degree to soften tke blackness of their 
affliction. 

How they did sob, to be sure, standing or seated 
about with Marian as a central figure; Marian 
arrayed in widow's weeds, save that she lacked the 
cap, and looking the loveliest image of inconsolable 
grief that a poet’s—or a tombstone sculptor’s— 
fancy could have conceived. 

“My boy—my Edward ; dearer than if he had in- 
deed been my own son!’’ was the burden of Mrs. 
Master's lament. 

“Our brother—our darling brother! our coun- 





sellor—our guide—our friend!” sobbed the half- 
sisters. 

“ The best fellow that ever lived!’’ groaned Tom. 
“All of us fellows put together would not have 
been a quarter the losa he is.” 

Then the cousins followed with their portion of 
the dismal chorus; but of course nobody equalled 
Marian and David in the utter helplessness of their 
lamentations. : 

By-the-bye, I must not call the latter David, be- 
cause his name was Howard Fenton; but, whatever 
I call him, I cannot pretend to describe his grief or 
Marian’s overpowering woe, her black, unrelieved, 
unrelievable despair. . 

The first iaipeles of the unseen watcher of all this 
misery was to rush forward and clasp Marian to his 
heart; but, as he tried to do so, he comprehended 
that, near as he seemed, an impenetrable distance 
stretched between him and his beloved ones, and 
he realised, with a feeling of irritation and pain, 
that he was only that humanity-dreaded and 
doubted thing—a ghost. ‘ 

Just then into the room walked Edwerd Masters 
lawyer, also draped in disconsolate sables, for he 
had loved his client from the latter’s boyhood. 

From certain words let fall immediately on the 
solicitor’s appearance the ghost discovered that the 
party had assembled to listen to the will of their 
lamented relative and friend. 

I should have mentioned before this that from 
broken remarks the phantom had already learned 
that, four or five days previous, the mourners had 
received information that the ship in which he sailed 
from Hong Kong had been lost, with her entire 
freight of passengers and crews 

After a good deal of hesitation on tho part of the 
afflicted group, after a glass of water had been ad- 
ministered to the step-mother, and strong smelling 
ealts held to Marian’s Grecian nose, while big ‘Tom 
blubbered, the cousins looked out of the window, 
trying to display manly fortitude; the. sisters 
squeaked dismally, and David stood with his gloomy 
eyes fixed on vacancy, groaning at intervals, the 
lawyer prepared to fulfil his task. 

He wiped his own eyes with a black-edge hand- 
kerchief, then reminded them that it was their duty, 
and his, to be resigned to the mysterious decree of 
Providence, which had snatched away their darling 
Edward, just when the golden promise of early 
yonth was ripening into the glorious maturity of 
manhood. . 

Indeed, if he had been a sensational preacher, in- 
stead of a lawyer, he could not have spoken in more 
moving terms; and Tom, always a feather-head, 
came near sobbing amen under a momentary im- 
pression that he must be in church, but fortunately 
checked himself in time. 

When the eulogy ended, they all blew their noses 
terrifically, struggled back to an approach to calm- 
ness, and seated themselves in attitudes expressive 
of suffering. 

The lawyer drew forth the testament, unfolded it 
with on air as apologetic as if he had known that 
the ghost were present, and wished to excuse him- 
self for the liberty he was taking, and began to 
read, in slow, subdued accents, the last bequests 
and commands of the departed. 

It was a beantiful will. There was nobody for- 
gotten. Edward Masters had been an awfally rich 
man. 

Before setting out on that disastrous voyage to 
China—they all remembered, now, how each had 
experienced terrible forebodings, wherewith it 
seemed idle, even wicked, to distress the others— 
he had set atraight lis affuirs down to the smaliest 
item. 

From his step-mother to his most distant cousin, 
each had an appropriate place in that testament ; 
but the bulk of the vast wealth was left, as every- 
body knew in advance it would be, to Marian Dan- 
vers, with a generous slice set apart for Howard 
Fenton. 

But the more the will disclosed the generous 
nature of him they had all dearly loved, the more 
unrestrainable became their grief. 

At length the half-sister, who was in delicate 
health, had a nervous cry. 

Marian fainted twice, and Howard was scarcely 
less overcome. 

Don’t read any more!’ moaned Marian, as soon 
as she could speak. “It seems #0 horrible, so 
heartless, to think of our taking his money. Oh, if 
I could die! If I could only die!” 

So eaid the others, one and all, and meant every 
word ; for if ever a band of sincere mourners met, 
this was it. 

Only Tom Masters was conscious of thinking that 
now he could afford to give up that tiresome post 
in the Custom House, against which his soul had 
so long revolted; but to do him justice, he was ter- 
ribly shocked at his own wickedness when he dis- 
covered the thought intruding into his mind. 


No more: No more !” sighed Marian, anew. 





But the lawyer glanced about the room, and said, 
hesitatingly : 

“TI thought I mentioned, yesterday, that it would 
be necessary to have Miss Maynard present on this 





The mourners showed signs of surprise. 

Miss Maynard was the governess of two little 
Masters, girls, who were both duly named in the 
will, but of course not among the group in the 


library. 

“ Did I forget to speak of it?” asked the lawyer, 
looking at the step-mother. ‘The young lady mnst 
besent for. She is interested in the will,” he con- 
tinned. 

“‘ Miss Maynard! The governess!” ejaculated each 
mouruver ia turn, each successive voice rising to a 
higher kev of astonishment, ’ 

‘* Miss Maynard,’’ repeated the lawyer, when the 
last echo died. 

Mrs. Masters sat erect in her chair for an instant, 
then sank back, buried her face in her handkerchief, 
and murmured faintly : 

“ Ring the bell, ‘I'om.” 

Tom obeyed, and Mrs. Masters desired the servant 
who answered the summons to request Miss Maynard 
to come down to the library. 

There was silence in the room while the party 
awaited the lady’s appearance, Mrs, Masters still 
kept her face hidden in her handkerchief, ‘I'he two 
girls followed her example, while Fenton held 
smelling-salts to Marian’s nose, and ‘fom and the 
cousins could not help looking in each other's eyes 
to see if this business about the governess was not 
sufficiently unexpected and extraordinary to ‘arouse 
everybody momentarily from the apathy of grief in 
which they had been plunged. 

The lawyer sat studying the will with a connte - 
nance which revealed nothing whatever, any moro 
thau if he had been the Egyptian Sphynx, minus 
“tue calm, eternal smile,” 

Preseutly the doorepened and a young lady entered 
the room—s woman of periiaps threesand-twenty, 
not beautiful, like statuesque Marian ; not piquante, 
like fliguty Celia, who came next in age on the fly- 
leaf of the family record; yet a, woman whose face 
was worth studying, so full was it of sweetness and 
intellect combined. 

The face looked somewhat pale and worn this 
morning, the soit gray eyes were heavy, as if from 
lack of sleep, and the mouth—a mouth with which 
Nature had taken’ great pains—was slightly com- 
pressed, as if it feared to betray some inward 
trouble. 

She paysed for a moment on the threshold. The 
lawyer rose—the other men followed his example, 
the lawyer drew forward a chair next his, saying : 

**Piease be seated, Miss Maynard. I sent ior 
= to lear ® portion of the late Edward Masters’ 
will.” 

A groan from the mother-in-law was responded to 
by a gasp from Marian, and the two girls chimed in 
with sobs that sounded like an echo. 

Miss Maynard started slightly at the lawyer's 
words, turned a little paler, but only bowed in re- 
sponse, and took the chair he offered. 

By this time Mrs. Masters and her daughters had 
laid down their pocket-handkerchiefs, Tom kicked 
his feet under the table, the cousins fidgeted, Fen- 
tou, and even Marian herself, looked rather eager to 
know what was coming. Miss Maynard alone sat 
unmoved, 

“It will not be necessary to go over the whole 
testament again,’’ coutinued the lawyer. * The por- 
tion I wish Miss Maynard to hear is contained in a 
codicil, executed the day before our friend’s de- 
parture,”” 

He fluttered the paper for an instant, then read the 
codicil, in a low, monotonous tone. . It contained a 
bequest of three hundred a year to the governess’s 
widowed mother and two hundred to herself, ‘This 
sum was bestowed, the document stated, as a sign 
of the testator’s respect for the young lady and his 
gratitude for her conscientious care of his little 
sisters, 

There was a sentence or 80, full of appreciation, in 
regard to her goodness during a dangerous illness, 
from which his pet sister, Hilda, had suffered, ani 
the endicil ended with a request that his step-mother 
should, if possible, retain Miss Maynard while the 
children required a governess, paying always the 
salary which he had himself settled when she came 
to the house, Now that salary was a good one, and, 
on adding five hundred a year to it, the eum became 
considerable, large enough to cause the most grief- 
stricken family to open its eyes. 

The lawyer was first to speak, pausing to fold up 
the will, daring which operation the silence remained 
so complete that the crackling of the pages sounded 
like a discontented murmur. 

He said how glad he was, and how certain he felt 
that the family and friends shared his feelings. He 
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Jooked at Mrs, Masters ag he spoke, and, after a brief 
hesitation, that lady said they did, adding : 

“And Lam equally sure that Miss Maynard must 
be very grateful for such generosity on the part of 
ay deurson.”” 

Yuen the sentence trailed off into a sob; she burst 
into a fresh paroxysm of tears, in which she was 
joined by the girls and Marian. 

But Miss Maynard sat dry-eyed ; carless observers 
might have thought her unmoved, fairly bard in her 
demeanour; but to anybody skilled in reading faces, 
there was that in her countenance more touching 
than the most veh t show of tion could have 
been, After a few, seconds, she rose, 

“May I go now?” she asked of Mrs. Masters, in a 
low voice. 

Everybody looked at her, everybody was hurt. 
All thought it incumbent on ber to display signs of 
desp feeling, but they were all too much depressed 
for anger to be possible. 

Mrs, Masters, by a sign, gave her leave to retire. 
She bowed, and left the room. 

‘* Miss Maynard bas great self-control,” observed 
the lawyer, dryly, as the door closed behind her. 

“ Very great!” exclaimed Fenton, in a rather bitter 
tone. 

“ But she must be thankful, you kuow,” sighed 
Merian. 

** I hope so,”’ added Mrs. Masters. “ At all events, 
whatever Edward saw fit to do, must be right.. Ob, 
my boy!” 

Then they all fell to sobbing and moaning anew, 

The lawyer took his departure, and the others forgot 
the governess for the time in the absorption of their 
srief. 
: Edward stood looking on. He, too, had been some- 
what hurt by Miss Maynard’s manner, but he also 
forgot her in the excitewent of watching bis relatives 
aud friends. 

Really, nobody’s spirit, if permitted to come back 
to earth, could have found its loss more deeply re- 
gretted; and it is not much to be wondered at that 
Edward shared their sorrow over this separation, 
and wished heartily that he might be allowed to re- 
sume his mortal shackles, and live anew among that 
tender-hearted band who had so thoroughly loved 
and appreciated him. ‘ 

But he was forced to go, The whole scene faded 
suddenly, He was worlds away. 

He murmured a great deal, and was so discon- 
teuted, that he became excoedingly unpopular in the 
new sphere of existeuce to which he had been pro- 
moted. 

At length he again received permission to see some 
oue whom he had loved ou earth. Naturally his 
choise fell upon Marian, 

‘This might have been about six months, (counting 
by time, as we mortals. do,) since Edward bad 
assisted invisibly at the reading of own will. 

Straightway he was back on this foot-stool, in the 
old home, 

1 cannot tell how it happened, since he had only 
been promised the sight of one friend, but he en- 
countered Oelia in the ball, and was greatly surprised 
to observe that she wore a rather faint resemblance 
of mourning, and still more so to hear her singiny, 
not @ funeral ditge, but an air from a frivolous 
opera, 

He hurried past her, but soothed his indignation 
by recollecting that he had always considered Celia 
a flighty creature, incapable of any real or lasting 
sentiment. 

A moment more, and he was in the pretty room 
where Marian had a habit of spending her morn- 
ings. 

There she sat now, the dear angel! There was no 
trace of levity about her; no lack of crape, and other 
dismal emblems of consuming affliction ; no heartless 
song eseaped her lovely lips. 

On the contrary, she sighed as she gazed pensively 
ata large bouquet of Parma violets. (horribly costly 
wt this season), which filled a vase on the table by 
her side. 

Edward saw a card lying by the vase, and he read 
thereon ; . 

“From your ever devoted, Fenton.” 

Ab, he was net forgotten by either of those dear 
ones. 

He had no power to read her, thoughts, and, being 
unaware of his presence, she omitted to make any in 
an audible tone, but he perceived plainly that there 
was no more change in her than fn himself, 

Well,.once again, Edward was obliged to return to 
the realm of spirits. 

So far from acquiring resignation by this fresh 
glimpse of earth,, he bemoaied his exile with in- 
creased violence. 

What he could least endure’ was the thought of 
Marian’s unhappiness; and he took dire offence at 
the suggestion of a noted sage, who had been long in 








the shadowy sphere, that if be would have a little 
patience, he might have the satisfaction of seeing her 
perfectly consoled. 

In order not to bs tiresome, I must cut short the 
story of his discontentment and complaints. 

It was finally decided that he should be sent back 
to earth, allowed to assume his corporeal frame, and 
the human existence he regretted so incessantly. Of 
course, as indignantly as he had rejected the idea of 
Marian’s ever finding consolation, did he now refuse 
to listen to hints from the sage in regard to the way 
in which the waves of mortal life close over the gap 
left by any man’s departure. 

He know that his family and his friends wanted 
him back. 

His old place and the old loves were still open to 


im. 

Let him go! 

Only let him go! 

Very well, they let him. 

A room ina dwelling, up among the hills of’ India 
—that was where Edward Masters found himself. 

Weeks elapsed before recollection of the past re- 
turned, 

When once more fully restored, physically and 
mentally, this was what he learned. 

On the ship with him, when he sailed for China, 
was a celebrated German savant—a doctor, a natur- 
alist—Heaven kaows what all. Heand Edward were 
the only persons saved when the vessel went down. 
The savant had got intoa boat with some sailors, The 
boat nearly upset, and everybody except him was 
washed into the sea. Presently Edward’s apparently 
lifeless body floated toward the barque, ‘T'e savant, 
perbaps thinking that. a dsad man was better than 
no society on the watery waste, managed to pull the 
senseless form into the bout, and discovered signs of 


ife. 

They drifted about for several days, and were 
finally picked up by a European vessel. 

The savant never denied the fact that he should 
undoubtedly have eaten his companion, but for two 
reasons, both goud ones: first, that he had no knife 
wherewith to carve the flesh ; secondly, « blow on 
the head from some spar, or plank, had made 
Edward an idiot for the time,and thw savant had a 
theory that a man was mentally influenced by what- 
ever kind of food he ate, and felt afraid of becoming 
an idiot, too, if he indulged his appetite. Hence his 
remarkable self-denial. 

This ship took the pair to China, 

The savant had quarrelled with all bis friends in 
Europe, and offered no sign of his safety. 

Ho knew very well everything about Edward ; 
had been acquainted with him in America, and 
could easily have given information to his family ; 
but he determined to keep silence in regari to the 
young man’s preservation till he discovered whether 
science and attention could restore the wandering 
reason, or, to speak more correctly, waken the dor- 
mant soul; for, as I said, Edward was not mad, but 
an idiot. 

The savant wished to goto India, He went, and 
took his idiot with him, tame and harmless as a 
well-trained dog, without the dog’s instinct, 

It chanced that the two men had considerable 
sums in gold about their persons at the time of the 


shipwreck. 


The savant united their capital, entered into some 
wonderful speculation, and realised no end of 
money. 

A year and, three months had gone by, when 
Edward got his senses back. 

The savant had taken him up among the bills 
shortly, before. 

He had grown so interested in the cure, having 
unexpectedly discovered that there was hope for his 
charge; a hope derived from the fact that Edward, 
one day, after months of impassivity, burst into 
tears at the sound of a melody Marian used to play, 
that he could think of nothing else. 

Edward recovered completely, and the savant was 
so delighted wish his own success—the savant was 
human, and, much as he talked about nature, placed 
the triumph to hia own account—that he used to 
embrace his late patient daily, and the late patient 
did not like it, for the savant ate garlic, and smoked 
cheap tobacco, 

Once thoroughly himself, Edward was wild to 
return home. 

The savant consented toaccompany him, but made 
it asine qua non that no rumour of their safety 
should reach England before their arrival. 

As suddenly as his reason had come back, there re- 
curred to Masters’,mind the incidents already re- 


lated, 
‘Re told the whole story to the savant, as a remark- 


able dream, to bay happened while he was, to all 


appearance, an idiot, 
Phe savant said it might be a dream, avd it might 
be reality, _ 
One thing was certain; for many months Edward’s 





soul had been hidden somewhere, and there was no 
sign of its being secreted about his body. 

The old German was not that oddest of contradic- 
tions, a savant who is a materialist. 

He possessed aretigious faith which might not be 
quite orthodox, but was simple and earnest as a 
child's, 

He said that according to his view, for a soul to be 
allowed to go away from earth, and come back, 
(some mysterious magnetic agency always preserving 
the links unbroken between itself and its body), was 
no more wonderful than for that soul to have come 
down to earth the first time. 

But after awhile Edward shrank from the sub- 
ject, and the savant, perceiving’ this, kept his 
strange fancies to himself. Quce, only, he attempted 
ta persuade his friend that it would be wise to let 
the old life go; to call this return to earth a resur- 
rection, and frame a new destiny ; but Edward so 
obviously considered him a lunatic, that he did not 
even pursue the topic suificiently to reveal his reasons 
for such advice. 

The two men were on their way to England. 

The savant, still determined to take the world by 
surprise, never allowed their real names to be 
known. 

They landed in Liverpool. 

Edward had never been shaven since he sailed 
from that port. He wore a tremendous beard, which 
rendered him perfectly unrecognisable. 

The savant had for years indulged in a beard 
even longer. ‘ 

The first thing Edward did on landing, was to cut 
it off, as he was as much changed as his companion. 

By the time they were ready to leave the hotel it 
was near dark, and they were both hungry. Hd- 
ward proposed going to Delmonico’s, but the Ger- 
man’s soul yearned for a particular sort of horrible 
sausage, which looked like a miniature boa-con- 
strictor, and smelt detestably. ‘There was only one 
place in all Liverpool, where this delicacy could be 
obtained, properly cooked, and to that, and no 
other, would the savant go. 

They sought it out, entered one of the dirty little 
boxes, and were duly served, Edward petitioning for 
dishes in which neither, sausage nor cabbage should 
find a place, 

Midway in their meal, they were roused by hear- 
ing Masters’ name pronounced by some persons in the 
box next their’s. 

Kdward started up, but the savant whispered to 
him to keep quiet. 

Their neighbours were a couple of men who had 
lived a good deal in Germany, and who, like the 
Professor, had strayed in thither to indulge in gome 
kind of deadly Teutonic dish. Presently they” ad- 
dressed each other by name. 

Edward whispored to his companion that he knew 
them both. 

_— this he had heardsomething of their conver- 
sation. 

He was so thunderstruck that he could not stir, 
could not remember that it was, perhaps, indelicate 
to listen. 

As for the savant, he cared not arush about the 
indelicacy; he wanted tohear, and meant tu doso. 

The conversation was about like this: 

It is justas well Ned Masters can’t look back,’® 
said one. 

** Tt was a stupid will, anyhow,” replied the other. 
“But Masters was always rather soft, though a good 
enough fellow in the main.’’ 

The savant laid down his knife and fork, expressly 
to chuckle, 

“ Well, at this rate,” said the first, “the lawyers 
will get more of the money than anybody else. In 
the beginning the cousins fought with the step- 
mother. Now Celia’s husband is fighting about her 
share, and Tom and Fenton nearly came to blows last 
week,’” 

** It’s my opinion the governess is the only decent 
one in the lot,’’ observed the second. “She sticks 
to the charge of the children, because Ned wished it, 
but she has a bad time. Yer mother told me three 
months ago that Mrs. Masters had cut down her 
salary to nothing, telling herthatif she didnot think 
she had already robbed (sweet word, eh?) herself 
and the children sufficiently she had better leave.’’ 

“Ah, ha!” muttered the savant, ‘“‘that is the 
little girl who did not feel enough when the will was 
read—ja, ja!”? And hechuckled like an old Mephis- 
topheles. 

‘* Marian and her aunt always get on well,” was the 
next remark, 

“Oh, yes, they are genuinely fond of one anotaor. 
Poor Marian !’’ 

“Nonsense!” came the retort, “If she will make 
an idiot of herself’she must,”” 

A fow speeches, inaudible, then followed. 

** As for Howard Fenton, he has no more heart 


than a stone. At his weakest Ned Masters was worth 
twenty of him,” 
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The speakers left the box. The savant watched 
Edward in silence, 

The young man’s face had cleared again. 

“Did you hear?” he said, eagerly. ‘“‘My poor 
Marian !” 

‘What did they mean by her making an idiot. of 
herself?” asked the savant, an odd expression 
brightening his eyes. 

“They meant that she was an idiot to waste her 
life mourning for me,” said Edward. “ And those 
are friends !’’ 

*O—oh! Ach, mein Gott! That was what they 
meant!” exclaimed the savant, in a voice as odd as 
his look had been a moment before. 

“Of course it was!’’ 

“ Of course it was!” echoed the savant, and lighted 
his pipe. 

Edward was eager to go out to his house, about an 
hour’s drive from time, 

It had at first been decided that he should send 
some intimation of his return, but this conversation 
rendered him too restless to wait for that, 

Once in the carriage, he rushed into the highest 
spirits, 

Pie eared little what Tom and his cousins might 
have done, Marian still loved him; so did his 
mother. 

As for the stories in regard to the latter’s ill-treat- 
ment of the governess, he did not believe one word of 
them, as they were easily disposed of. 

“ And, really.” he said,‘ you could not expecta 
set of young fellows to go on grieving for ever. As 
for Celia, she was always @ goose.” 

The Professor at length made him perceive that it 
would be positively dangerous to present himself teo 
suddenly at the house; he might nearly kill his 
mother and Marian. They must go to work very 
cautiously. It was not an everyday occurrence for 
a man to be dead almost a year and a half, and then 
come %o life, without so much as sending a telegram 
from the other world, to announce his return ! 

They left the carriage at am inn of a village near 
the mansion, and took a path through the fields, 
which led them into the shrubberies. 1t was late 
in May, and the evening was warm and pleasant, 
The soft gray of twilight spread about as Edward 
Masters once more stood in his garden. 

Close to a pretty arbour they stopped to consult. 
The savant was to go first into the house, and break 
the wonderful news as best he might, The family 
all knew him. Suddenly the sound of voices reached 
them from the arbour—hitter sobs and weeping. 
Edward recognised little Hilda’s tones, crying, 

“What shall Ido? How can I let you go, dear, 
dear Gracie ?” 

“ Add the governess’s tremulous voice answered : 

“My darling, it must be, Your mother has de- 
cided, and we must submit. Try to be a good girl, 
and remember that I love you dearly ”’ 

‘** Ob, what would Edward say ?” sobbed the child. 
** You woré to stay with me, that was his command, 
Oh, Gracie, Gracie, they have-all forgotten him, ex- 
cept you and me.” 

* Hush, my dear. ‘You must not say that.” 

“It is true; though.’’ 

“1am sure it is not.”’ 

“Yes, itis! Why, even mamma——” 

“Hilda! Hilda!” broke in Miss Maynard, gently. 
** Your mamma loved hiin——”’ 

‘Then she oughtn’t to be going out to parties 
when he has only been dead a little over a year— 
and they all to take off black three months ago, 
and pretend that it was on account of Celia’s marri- 
ape. 

The small maid, a creature of twelve, whom deli- 
cate health bad :eudered precocious and womanly, 
so far as the development of her mind was concerned, 
received a mild but severe lecture upen the wicked- 
ness of judging her elders. 

**T can’t help it,” she sobbed ; “it is awful! And 
now for mamma to send you away! I wish I could 
die and go toEdward! Ob, Gracie, it does not seem 
possible that he can be dead! I dreamed only last 
night that he had come back.” 

“ So did I, dear,” and it beeame evident that the 
governess was weeping too, 

“ Onee,” pursued Hilda, “I dreamed that he was 
here again, and that it was you he was to marry.” 

“Silly little dreamer!” returned Miss Maynard, 
a tried to laugh, but her voice was very tremu- 

ous. 

** Gracie,” said the child, “ I should like to tell 
something. You are going away. Oh, whats 
do? To think that it may be years and years before 
we meet! Cnlifornia is so far——”’ 

“ What do you want to tel] me ?” 

“ You will not be angry? But—but—I know you 
copied that large photograph mamma has ; and —and, 
one night, when I was ill, and you sat up with me, 
I heard you praying. You are not angry, Gracie?” 

** Noy dear, I um not angry,” the govern-ss replied, 
in a tone of unearthly sweetness and patience. * Ed- 





ward's is in Heaven now, and knows what I did not 
myself know until the news of his death came to 
me. It will only be acloser bond between us two, 
my darling, your telling me this. I am glad you 


know.” 
Then there was a brief silence. Presently Miss 


Maynard said: 

“ We must go in now: {it is gotting late. Besides, 
the welling cards.beme and your mamma left 
me a long list of names to Abin.” 


“Howcan Marian Howard Fenton” ex- 

i **I doso t that A yen 

“Don’t say that, dear, Edward ieved him. Marian 
told me only yesterday that the first reason fer her 
being attracted toward him was because he had 
shared ber grief; had appreciated Hdward as 
thoroughly and warmly as she did.” 

“ Please don’t talk about that!”’ cried Hilda, im- 
patiently. “I don’t believe it.” 

“ Marian is a good girl,” Miss Maynard said. “ 
means always to do what is exectly right,” 

“A goat gt when next week she is to become 
Mra, Howard Fenton! Pah! It makes me sick. 
Positively, though I miss him more every day, 1 am 

lad Edward died, rather than have had. him live to 
earn that Marian was a beauty, sod nothing else. 
Nature,” pursued the young dissectionist. in a dis- 
dainful tone, “spent so much time over her face, that 
she had no leisure to give her a soul,”” 

The two were gone. 

* Ach, mein Gott!” exclaimed the savant. “For 
the first time in my life, I wish that I had a daughter, 
and that the small Hilda where she,” 

Then he remembered Edward, and what he must 
be suffering. 

** My boy !” he fairly groaned, with an emotion of 
which ove wens have hardly believed him capable. 
“ My poor boy !” 

“Never mind,” interrupted Edward. cheerfully. 
“If ghosts will come back, they must take the conse- 
quences. 

The savant stared at him, turned him round three 
times, as if executing some magic rite; stared again, 
and cried : 

‘*You are not broken-hearted ?” 

“I wish Mrs. Fenton joy,” he replied, “Took 
here, Professor. The old life seems like a dream! I 
believe I did die. I believe my soul did.go away and 
come back.” 

“So do 1.’”’ returned the savant; and I always 
have, and always shall, though it aeunds as if I was 
as mad as @ whole Bedlam to say so. But never 
mind. We are here on earth, at all events. Tho 
question is, what do you mean to do now ” 

“ Go back to town ; send for my lawyer ; find out 
how my Fo emgnicny | toexistence (what an indiscretion 
it is, by the way! I feel quite guilty) can be ren- 
dored least a misfortune, pecuniarily, to any dear, 
loving friends and relations.” 

** You must not jndge them too harsbly.”” 

“T don’t. No fear of that. They have only acted 
in accordance with the instincts of humanity. I 
should probably have done just the same the 
cases been reversed,’” 

The doctor stood still for an instant, then clap’ 
his hands, then danced a jig, and was only restored to 
his senses by dropping his meerschaum pipe out of 
his pocket, and suffering untold agonies in @ mo- 
ment, for fear the priceless treasure might be 
broken, 

When he had picked up his idol, and found it un- 


injured, he exclaimed : 

“Ah, ah! The little girl did not fecl—ja, js! 
Who could not cry ané»do theatricals? A hard- 
hearted’young monster—ja, jn!” Thon hé added, in 
a voice of sudden ferocity; “Are you s perfect idiot, 

‘ou? 
ae No, I am not,” said Edward. 

“Good!” ejaculated the savant, sla 
the back. ‘“ Now let's get to town as 
I could eat another sausage !” 

They retur.ed to the city. Edward sent for his 


lawyer. 

The fact of his being alive once admitted and got 
ten over they proceeded to busivess. 

Certain Nevada lands which Edward owned, had 
recently greatly risen in value ; they held silver ant 
gold, and there was an opportunity to sell toa mining 
company. 

The extra mouey, joined to the sumythe savant had 
made for him in India, would enable him to bestow 
a comfortable fortune on bis step-mother, give Marian 
a goodly marriage and sid the other as 
much as it might be wise to de. 

“ Idiot !’’ cried the savant, 

“ Unheard of ?’ pronounced the lawyer. 

“ A returned ghost must not make himself too un- 
pleasant,” said , with a merry laugh. 

The task of announcing lis reappearance on earth 
to his family and friends wae confided to the lawyer, 
who set about it early the next morcing witha serene 
satisfaction which delighted the savant, 


g him on 
t as We can. 


| there 


At firat Mrs, Masters would not believe the story, 
ti cape eaten eae be 
aD 
et Pasat whom ty oohiting the Than Marian 
hysterics—very excusably, 4 h, as a 
rule, IL am not iu favour of poledy oa 


to come out of them unaided, fur 
busy to notice her, she not 
portance in their eyes that she bad been on 
vious . 

Finally, everybod. 
money sould yeti) Yall to 
tried ta be glad that 

The next evening he and the savant went up to 
eountry-house, da met him im the halt. 

“T was not surprised,” she said, as soon as 


could tal coherently “<T never 


to, and heard Edward congrat her. 

* Fenton is the best fellow in the world,” ssid be. 
“ Marian, I am awfully glad I wes drowned. Enever 
could have made half so happy as ho will. You 
are exactly to one another.’ 

‘Phe savant unconsciously stood on one foot, and 
waved his left leg in the air, so delighted was he with 
the cless of the speech. f 

“Let me be first to offer my wedding-gift,” eon. 
Hee valid jewel-case from bie pocket, and di 

cy case a 
layed ® parure of diamonds so magnificent that 
Nasien eerie fainted, and the savant settled his 
left pedal extremity on the floor, and muttered, 
audibly; 

* Idiot !” 

Then Edward turned to his step-mother, and 


“Where is Miss Maynard? Mylittle Hilda has 
already told me of her goodness during the dear 
ebilu’s illness, . I want to thank her,” 

But yy ome had been sent away that morning 
before the lawyer arrived with his astonishing revela- 


tions. 

Mrs. Masters did the best thing that could be done 
under the circumstances—told the truth; showing 
that she possesssed some heart, and a good 
dexl of common sense. 

“ I treated thegirl like.a brute,”ssidshe, “ Edward, 
the money was 4 curse to all of us!” 

There was talk (originating with Marian, and 
filtering throngh her aunt.) of putting off the 
wedding for awhile. 

* Not to be, thought of ” Edward. 

“It seems so indelicate!” sighed Mrs. Masters. 

“My dear friend.” returned Edward, he was 
goodness itself to ber, bat he never called’ her 
mother again, *‘ wy spirit would have heen sup 
by you all to be rejeiuing over Marian’s : 

can it be indelicate for me to do soin mertal 
shape ?’’ 

Toete was nothing more to be said. 

The wedding took place the following “week. 
Grace Maynard was present. Mrs. Masters went 
hemeclf to town to beg the ex-governess to gratify 
them all by coming. 

After the bride and groom had departed, Edward 
and Grace chanced to find themselves, for an instant, 
i Go aor He seised. her hand, and said, 
abruptly, 

**Lhave been dead, and have come back to life. 
Lam all alone. I love you. Will you help me to 
get accustomed to the earth once more?’’ 

Half an hour later, Hilda danced out of the 
shrubberies, and rushed up to them. 

| baven’t heard a ay ” oried abe, “ bnt I 
dreamed last night how it would be! Do let me 


kis you ; re 

Always, after that, for she insisted upon living in 
their house, they profeased a respect for Hilda's 
dreams, und, among themselves, always called ber 
the ** LirrLe Prorurrass.”” B. L. B. 


SCIENCE. 


Rep Inx.—The folowing recipe’ for s besntifn! 
red ink is given by Metra, of Paris: Dissolve 25 
parts, by weight, of saffranin in 500 parts warm gly- 
cerine, then stir in carefully 500 parts alcohol and an 

at quantity of acetic Ft ie then‘ ditated with 
200 parte water, in which is dissolved a little gam 
arabic, ' 

Rustrr Matr.s.:—Every little white we read of one 
who beoaeaat a rosiy Roe in — or se ror 

his reso ere- 
fear alboade -alodante ean be healed without aur 
fatal consequences following them, ‘The remedy is 
simple. Is issonly: wo smoke such wound, or say 











wound or bruide thet is inflamed, with bursing 
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wool or woollen eleth, ‘Twenty’ minntes in the 
snioke of wool will take the pain out of the worst 
case of inflammation we ever saw from a wound. 

ELECTROPLATING OF Leaves AND Insrors.—A 
new and improved method of metallization of organic 
substances, so as to fit them for receiving galvanic 
deposits, has been devised by M. Cazeneuve. It is 
both more rapid and more safe for the operator than 
the ordinary way. The nitrate of silver which serves 
for the metallization is dissolved im wood spirit, by 
which means a thorough impregnation of the object 
is obtainable. After maceration (more or less) the 
object is dried through rapid agitation, but while still 
moist itis eubmitted toa saturated solation of am- 
monia, easily reducible. Drying is then 
at a mild temperatare, and the object is then sus- 
pended in mercurial vapours and completely metal- 
lized in a few minutes. 

UNDERGROUND Pumprine.— At o recent meeting 
of the Society of Engineers, Mr. V. Pendred, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper by Mr. Henry Davy, on 
the underground pumping machinery at the Erin 
Colliery, Westphalia, was read. The paper described 
what is probably the largest example of underground 
pumping engines extant. The system, which was 
originated by the author, may thus be briefly de- 
scribed. In the mine (which is 1,200 feet deep), 920 
ivet from the surface, is placed a pair of compound 
differential pumping engines, capable of raising 1,400 
gallons per minute to the suriace, at the same time 
supplying power through the medium of the rising 
columns to two differential hydraulic pamping en- 
gines placed at the bottom of the mive, and em- 
ployed in lifting 1,000 gallons per minute to the 
main engines, Steam is carried down to themain 
engines from the surface, at a pressure of 70 lbs. per 
square inch. After passing through the engines it 
is condensed, and a vacuum of from 24 to 26 inches 
of mercury is obtained by means of a separate con- 
denser which produces at once the vacuum of the 
engine, and enables it to start to work against the 
full column, The methods of actuating the valves 
in the steam an: hydraulic engines were fully shown. 
In the latter case the valves are worked without any 
metallic connections, by means of a modification of 
the differential gear. The paper was illastrated by 
detail drawings of the steam and hydraulic engines, 
and also of the separate condenser, as well as by 
working models of the machinery, 

Lecture Expruiments wit Gus Corrox.— 
Dr. A. Vogel describes several methods of proving 
that nitrows and nitric acids are @ theg 
products of the combustion of trinitro-cellulose Sr 
gun cotton, A tuftof gun cotton is placed in a large 
test glass which tapers to a poiut beneath, ignited, 
and covered as quickly as possible with a glass 
plate. The interior of the glass is insmediately 
filled with the characteristic yellowish red fumes of 
nitrous acid, When gun cotton is ignited on a piece 
of moistened litmus paper, it colours the paper red. 
It also reddens tincture of litmus, if burned in a 
beaker glass on the bottom of which is some of the 
tincture. When burned on a strip of moistened fo- 
dide of potassium abd starch paper, gun cotton 
leaves a dark blue spot. ‘I'he characteristic test for 
nitric acid with bracinecan be obtained by burning 
the gun cotton in a conical test glass, at the bottom 
of which are few drops of water, and Govering 
with a glass plate, The water at the bottom of the 
glass has a strongly acid reaction and exhibits this 
reaction if placed ou a watch glass in contact with 
bracine and sulphuric acid. A curions reaction takes 
place when an ounce of collodion is mixed with an 
equal volume of concentrated nitric acid: The re- 
action is very violent, red fumes are evolved, heat 
is generated, and at the conclasion of the réaction 
nothing remains in the vessel but cotton, the aleohol 
and ether being totally destroyed or evaporated. 
The eotton, which now apparently possesses a tiber, 
is not only not explosive but is almost totally incom- 

ustible, ite character having been totally changed 
during the experiment, 


FOR HER SAKE. 
—_—- > 
. yew saevply women !” 
nd what a bright-lodking young fellow! 
Mother and son, do you suppose?” sdbty 

“Of course not. Brother and sister. Why, she 
looks barely twenty-five.” 

“Some women never look their real age. This.Je 
one of Owen Meredith’s ' primrose-faced’ wemen. 
And I think she is that boy's mother. I judge 
chiefly from the expression of absorbed devotion en 
his face.” 

““ Why does it not occur to yom he is her lover ?” 

"It is not a lover-expression, Who ia it—Bret 

arte; no, Joaquin Miller—who says that the. love 














for his mother is the strongest emotion of the Anglo- 
American? That he may fail of being 2 good 
husband, but he never fails of being a devoted 
son.” 

“ Let us go te the hotel, and look out that woman’s 
mame on the register. I saw her at breakfast im our 
dining-room this morning.” 

“ Come along.” 

They turn over the leaves, these two—Frank Field 
and Dick Airy. 

“Here we are, said Dick. “Mrs, Sylvester; 
Martine Sylvester. I was right, you see; mother 
em the clerk, stauding by 

Yes” chimed i 7 
“Mother and son. I asked the young man the ques- 
tion myself.”’ fy 


Frank nodded, afd then he and Dick lounged off 


again. j 
. I wish I had make « bet on it," said Dick, ia high 
spirits, 
“Do you? I don’t. I believe you know all shout 
them, all along.” 


“ Not @ bit of it. Give'me-eredit for my natural 


discrimination, Here they comeagain. By 4 but 
she is pretty, though,” 
Yes, very pretty. 


Dark eyes, dark hair, bright colour, delicste fea-| may apply 


tures, pure Greek outline. 

Not my notion of » “primrose face,” by the way, 
which, to my thinking, shonld be of the “rosy 
blonde” type. 


A slight, gracefal woman, for the rest; so slight | love 


that matromhood had not made her im the least 
heavy. 

Had you been acting @ play, you would havo given 
this women the soubrette part, from her * build.” 
She would always be girlish-looking and lithe. 

In why need I have made that allusion 
to the stage 

It is curious that Kitty Sylvester always recalled 
the boards, as she did. 

Certainly she recalled the mimic scene all at once 
to Dick Airy. 

He stopped suddenly. 

““T knew I had geen her before,” he said 4“ Thavo 

Years at least, 1 went to « 
the Straad. Jeading role wae taken by an 
America actreaggy Who was mak 
tion. A tegular . The 
& widow, and teh Aang to 
her chilé@. She was to havé mage a tour, and 
expected to go to see her in Paris ; but she 
some rich old fellow, and left the 
spon it, tlilsis the same person,” 

“ And the rich old fellow?” 

“Died. They always do.” 

This conversation took place on the shining white 
gands of an island which had become, within a year 
or 80, @ very popular resort, in one of the Southern 


ys. 

The hotel was a long, low, rambling edifice, in a 
group of palmetto trees. 

The island was five miles in extent, and the beach 
made a magnificent race-course and driving-park. 

Tho bathing was delightful. The climate was 
delicious. 

Flowers grew here in profusion. Nothing could 
have been more beautiful than the garden attached 
to the hotel. 

Martine Sylvester had persuaded his mother to let 
him pull her about in a boat. 

Airy and Field saw them presently shoot out into 
the crimson waters—it was at sunset—and heard the 

s lai ring out, 
one wee porwr J themselves on a rock, and deii- 
berately watched them. 

But they could not hear Kitty say : 

“T feel like a bird out of a cage. Oh, Martine, 
what I have suffered all these years!” 

“Dear mamma, forget them.” 

“J will—gradually. That is why I talk sbout 
them. It is my nature to recover from the effects 
of any trouble I can talk about. It is the brood- 
ing over any thing in silence that fixes it in my 
life.” 

“You were married ten years?” 

“Yes. And I have been a widow for two 

” 


“Ob! whats mistake I made. But I thought we 
should be so well off. I wanted you to have an 
education and a start in life, and he was a man of 
means and influence.” 

“+ Well, it is alliover now. And he did give me 
nt edncation. And he hag left you with an indepen-~ 


dence.” 





“Tsn’t it strange that he never suspected how | 
repented my bargain? But no. He pored over his 
books all those ten years, and gave me what I wante:; 
—all except one thing I wanted: change of scene. 
He kept me buried alive for ten mprtal years. 2 
wonder I did not kill myself.” 

“I don’t wonder. You knew you might as wel! 
kill me.” 

‘*And you not with ma First off at school, then 
off at college. The that you were doin:: 
well was the only thing kept mo up. Yes, i 
am sure I would have killed myself but for you.” 

“Do you know who you make me think of? Of 
the Sleeping Beauty, who, after her hundred year-’ 
fp hrwalieg young and fresh as when the spel! firs: 

er.” 

“ Teertainly have been fora decade. Well. 
I ought to leok young and . Otherwise, ten 
years of youth aud beauty would have been entirel) 
thrown away.” 

“Those twe men who passed ne to or three times 
‘om the beach are seated on a rock, and are watchin: 
us, I think they have lost their hearts.” 

“They are nice-looking men. One of them look: 
cynical, but that be merely affectation. The 
other is beautiful. T are few 1nen to whom one 
the term, you know.” 

“It is the one who I think has lost his 
heart. The cynical one will always be more in love 
with himself than any one,” 

a My dear, what do you know about falling in 


« “Nct much, from e: 
be im love with anyone 


I never expect to 


my mother.” 


“I should be awfully jealous of your sweothear:, 


“ You'll never have cause to be, How could I fn!1 
in love with any woman, having geen you? I wisi: 
you could sce yourself now. 

“¢Yhelow sea-sunset glorying all your hair, 

* And glossy-throated grace.’ “ 


“Oh, my dear I never had a lover, I never 
shall have « lover, you.” 

“ Was my father not such a one?” 

“—_ oe e Ne ee aee He reserve 
his speec r the stage. Lam so ou 
have ‘ne artistic tastes. You will be « For i 
civil engineer.” 

The boy was barely nineteen, but he had already 

from college with credit. He was what is 


-ealled an excellent fellow, and he leoked it, ever: 


inch of him. Rarely honest and devoted and guile - 
less. 

An English-looking boy, with fine, steady colonr. 
His absorbing passion was this mother of his. Hv 
had suddenly awakened to the conviction that sliv 
had married rich old Mr. Sylvester for his sake, anit 
it seemed to him he could never repay her for tlio 
sacrifice, He somewhat exaggerated this sacrificu. 
Kitty would probably have bettered her conditivn, 
even if she had not had a boy to profit by the ste). 
It was an unexpectedly cruel blow which, after hr 
marriage, cast her lot on @ lonely farm in the interior 
of Virginia. This had not been in the bond, 

Take it all in all, she had come off very well, [ 
think. 

She had married for convenience. Behold her 
now, ® young woman still, free to begin life all ever 
again, her son equipped for the battle of life. 

Ordinary gratitude should have silenced her as 
regarded old Mr. Sylvester, who had done his duty 
by her and hers, Her boy bore his name, by the 
way. That had been the original stipulation. 

But gratitude was nots strong growth in Kitty 
Sylvester's breast. She argued that all the goo: 
that came to her was her just due; and she resented 
deeply disappointment and vexations of all sorts. 
She was frantic to be happy. It would not be her 
fault if she were not. 

Mother and son pulledabout in the crimson waters, 
under the crimsun skies, unti] the crimson had fade: 
out of both. Then Martine rowed toward shore. 
Actaslly then Airy and Field were still sitting on 
their rock. 

They had talked and smoked the time away, Now 
they arose and followed Mrs, Sylvester and her sow 
up to the house. 

The next day Martine was taken ill, Mrs. 
Sylvester was frightened to death. This was so 
new a resort that it had not yet attained to the dignity 
of a resident physician. 

The nearest doctor was at Beaufort, three or fon 
Hours away. Mrs. Sylvester was half distracted. 
She could not leave Martine, and yet she ecoul:? 


——— 
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[4 WIFE'S REBELLIUN,| 


not bear to trust to a note. Perhaps the doctor could 
not come, but if he perfectly undersood the case, he 
could send the proper medicines, 

Martine’s danger completely roused her out of 
herself. She had been called mp in the middle of 
the night to him, and had thrown on then a floating 
white wrapper, 

She had not changed her dress since ; but stood 
talking to Mr. Stevens, the landlord, pale and pre- 
occupied, in the early morning. 

“Madam,” Mr. Stevens said, “if you will leave 
your son in my hands, I will take the best possible 
care of him. I would offer to go myself to Beaufort, 
and see the doctor for you, if it was in my power.” 

Here Dick Airy lounged to the open doorway. 

Mrs. Sylvester replied : 

“T could not possibly leave my boy He will die 
—he is desperately ill. I have very little hope; but 
he will at least die in my arms.” 

Dick came forward impulsively. 

“I beg pardon, but I could not help overhearing. 
Is your son ill ?” 

“Yes. A violent attack of cholera morbus.” 

“TI beg you to command me, if I can be of the 
slightest service.” 

“Oh!” Kitty was one of those women who seldom 
decline an offer of assistance. In this case, too, the 
need was urgent. “If you would! I am so in- 
tensely anxious to send word to the doctor. Can 
you? Will you?” 

“With all the pleasure in life.” 

Dick felt that his star was in the ascendant. It 
was charming to bo made use of in this way by so 
pretty a woman. 

No doubt, also, he did a very charitable thing in 
taking that trip to Beaufort, Martine Sylvester was 
very ill indeed. 





The doctor could not possibly come to him, more- 
over; but Airy gave him such an exact diagnosis of 
the case that he prescribed medicines, which he sent 
by Airy, which undoubtedly saved the boy’s life. 
And the next day he came himself. 

When Airy came back to the island that night 
Mrs. Sylvester floated down the stairs to meet him, 
with eyes aflame with excitement and anxiety. She 
heard what he had to say, and took the medicine 
from him, without uttexing a word of thanks. But 
the finger-tips that touted Dick's for a9 moment 
were like ice. : 

“ She is half crazy,’ Dick said to himself, “She 
loves that boy to distraction.” 

He and Frank betook themselves to their cigars 
and piazza. In spite of his day on the steamboat, 
part of it in the broiling sun, Dick was not sieepy. 
So the night wore away. ‘Things were kept as 
quiet as possible about the hotel on the invalid’s ac- 
count, 

After a awhile, it was. so still that the two men 
could almost hear the ticking of their watches. 
Occasionally a mufiled step went up and down the 
house ; a servant, probably, going for ice or wine. 
Finally Dick started up. 

“ T can’t stand this any longer,”.he said. “I must 
go and see whether that boy still holds out.” 

At the door leading from the piazza he met Mrs. 
Sylvester. 

She was trembling all over, and with such a 
strange look on her face as communicated its con- 
tagion of excitement to Dick. Only he misread it. 
He recoiled a step or two, 

“ Did you think me very ungrateful this afternoon ? 
I remembered afterwards that I did not even thank 
you. But can I find words in which to thank you? 
You have saved my boy’s life.” 


“Tam glad to hear that he is so much better?” 
** He is conscious. He hasspoken to me, He has 
taken a little nourishment, And—I owe it to you 
for bringing me that blessed medicine.’’ 

She beld out both her hands to him and grasped 


his, 
A smile broke over her face ; the tears rained down 


uu. 

She was beside herself with happiness, Dick, for 
all his fine-gentleman airs, was @ warm-hearted 
fellow. . 

He bent down, in the full tide of his sympathy, and 
kissed Kitty’s slender cold hands, 

Then, as he drew himself up, he blushed like a 
schoolboy. " 

“Never mind,’’ said Kitty, blushing too, “TI for- 
give.you. I would forgive you any thing to-night.” 

* Then will you do mea favour ?’’ 

“If L possibly can,” 

“Let me sit up with your son for the rest of the 
night. You need the rest to give you the strength to 
take care of him to-morrow.” 

*©Ob,I could not possibly leave bimt” 

“Is be sleeping now?” 

* Yes,”” 

* Then let me stay with him until he wakes. He 
will need you then, You can do nothing for him 
now.’ 

Dick looked so much in earnest, moreover so 
thoughtful and kiad, that Kitty suddenly decided she 
could trust him. 3 

She iustalied him io the sick room, then stole away 
to snatch a nap. 

At the dawn of day she was back again, before 
Martine, had awakened, 

Dick looked at her reproachfully for having. re- 
turned so goon ; but she positively would stay now ; 
aud she hurried him off with grateful relentlessness. 

Dick was astonished to find how sleepy he was 
himself! . . 

He slept and slept now, until the day was well 
over, 

‘l'ben he strolled down stairs, 

Frank Field was loading his gun a short distance 
from the house. 

He and Dick had au engagement to go hunting the 
next day. 

“Hullo!” said Frank. “ Are you one of the seven 
sleepers? The doctor is here, Says young Syl- 
vester made a narrow miss of it. Will stay all night, 
and see him pull through. Stovens says be must 
think the boy very sick, I say that the pretty mother 
has a great deal to do with the medico’s zeal,” 

“Tam glad he came.” Cb tes 

“See here, I never kuew you so badly hit be- 
fore,” ; 

“ Pshaw! Common humanity.”’ 

**Uucommon inhumanity on her part, I think, She 
looks to me like an out-and-out flirt.” 

“ All right,’ agreed Dick, loftily. 

The next morning, as the friends were about to 
start forth on their bunt, Mrs, Sylvester came for- 
ward from the. shelter of the piazza where she had 
been receiving the doctor’s parting instructions, to 
speak to them—or rather to speak to Dick. He had 
already sent her a note, offering his services for the 
day, which she had deciiued. 

“Remember that I shall insist upon mounting 
guard to-night,”’ Dick said. 

“ My friend will uot present me,’’ began Frank. 

Oh, L beg pardon, Mra, Sylvester, Mr. Field.’’ 

“Mrs. Sylvester, it will gratify me extremely if 
you will permit me to relieve you occasionally,” 

** You are both very kind.” 

“Itis only common humanity,’ said Dick, with a 
withering glance at Franix, 

Frank actually had the grace to blush a little! 
Kitty noticed this, and woadered why, But, at tho 
same time, she reflected what a very beautiful face 
this young man had. 

“ Baldur the beautiful,” she said to herself, vaguely, 
there being no especial appropriateness in this quota- 
tion, which ends, you remember, “‘is dead, is 
dead.’ 

Kitty moved away again, with a wave of the hand 
and a gay smile. 

The two men went to their hunt. That night 
Dick sat up with young Sylvester; the next night, 
Frank, 

Tue youug man was not pronounced out of danger 
for a week or so. 

During all that time Dick and Frank were most 
devoted. 

A rarely intimate friendship grew up between’ the 
four. 

Kitty was ‘more attracted towards Frank, of tho 
two, 

I am quite sure for the reason that he resisted her 
charms longer than Dick did. He hada colder, less 
impressionable nature. 
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Kitty was very pretty—very charmiug, but so were 
very many women. 

He studied ber from a professional point of view— 
he wasa painter; but it did not occur to him to gur- 
render his heart to her for a long time, as Dick did at 
the firet blush. 

Still he made pretty speeches to hor, and was as 
sympathetic as he knew how to be; and somehow 
be touched a smouldering ciiord in Kitty breast. 

“T thought that you did not like -artists, m«ma ?” 
said Martine, a little abruptly, one day. 

Frank bad brought in a portfolio of sketches to 
show the sick boy, which Kitty had forthwith become 
very much engrossed in. 

hen Frank had made asketch of Mrs. Sylvester 
herself. 

She was holding this now, looking atit, It was 
exceedingly spirited aud graceful. 

‘Mr, Field does not seem to be like an artist— 
like the kind I have known, darlinx.’’ 

“¢T like Mr. Airy ten times better.” 

“Do you? I’ve know so many people just like 
bim,” 

“Thaven’t. I never saw his equal for unselfish. 
ness and kindness.” 

“I fancy something more out of the common 
way. 
te be sure, Mr. Airy does not affect to be un- 
asual,” 

** And Mr. Field does?” ; 

“Rather.. He bas\an ideal he is always striving 
after, and he takes one into his secret!: Now, that 
picture of you. It annoys me, He’ doesn’t know 
you at all. It is soulless. A mere pretty woman. 
+t heard him say, the otherday, a woman had no need 
to be anything but pretty.” 

‘* Well, my dear, he wag right.” 

“ He was horribly wrong. DoI love you because 
you are beautiful? No; 1 love you for your warm 
heart, your tenderness, your cosiness.”’ 

“Ob, my boy, wy boy !” 

** And, if you would let him, Mr. Airy would love 
you for just these things,” 

Kitty stroked back Martine’s chestnut hair, and 
kissed his foretead. 

“So you wodld consent to my having another 
lover?” 

**T would consent to whatever would make you 
happiest.” P 

Here scme one threw into the room where the 
mother and gon were, a nosegay of roses and lielio- 
trope, through the open window, A little note pinned 
to it was signed D. A., and asked Mrs. Sylvester to 
take a walk, She pulled an airy white shawl over 
her head, and went. 

Dick was leaning against a pillar of the piazza 
waiting for her. 

“I am going to-mo:row,”’ he said, as they walked 
off. “I’ve had a letter from my father, who needs 
me. May I tell you something ?” 

“If it is a pleasant something,” 

“Tlove you. There! l’ve been on the point of 
telling you this twenty times, but was afraid you 
would think me too precipitate, Will you marry 
me, Mrs. Sylvester ?” 

“We scarcely know each other.’’ 

‘I know you well enough to love you. For me, I 
will tell you my family history. I am my father’s 
only son, He is a wealthy importing merchant. | 
shall be @ millionaire one of these days. We are 
respectable pecple, as respectabilixy goes. My 
grandfather was a colovel, 

Kitty was impressed. But she said: 

“What do you take me for? Do you tell me all 
this, ag you offer a child candy if it will be good ?” 

“*Oh, if you ouly would be good! No; these are 
my mot ves; Ican’t expect you to marry a beggar, 
aud when @ Woman myrties, she usualy expects to 
know something of a man’s antecedents,” 

‘Tam not like most women, I am very uncon- 
ventional, ‘I married ouce for convenieuce—I don’t 
mind telling you now. If I marry again, it will be 
ior something better.”’ 

** But you haven’t given me an answer.” 

“*T can’t just yet. Give me time,” 

Bat before he leit, next. day, she had almost 
promised him, i 

He considered, on his part, that he was bound to 
her, He argued that they would bave been definitely 
engaged had their acquaintance been of longer stand- 
ing. For the rest, he respected Kitty’s scruples in 
the matter. In truth, he was prepared to thiuk that 
anything she said or did was perfection, 

‘They parted in this wise ; 

He came to the ‘deor of Martine’s room and 
knocked. Kitty admitted him, ewiling. 

© was booted aud spurred, or, im modern par- 
lance, he had on his trave ling-cap, his strap was 
slang across his shoulder, his canvas-covered bag 
attached thereto. He came up to Martiue first, 


" Good-bye, Martine, old boy, Hurry up and get 

well.”” 

“Good-bye, dear Mr. Airy, How I slall miss 
ou.” 

ae Take good care of your mother. Has she told 

you, old fellow ?” 

“Yes. Iam so glad, I wished it.” 
“Martine—Martine! You are too fast by half! 
I haveu’t made up my mind yet,” 

Martine smiled. Dick laughed. 

“Ah, don’t say that. I’m going, you see, Send 
me off in good spirits. You know yon mean to 
have me sooner or later, Why not say the word 
now ?” 

He took both her hands, and looked straight into 
her eyes with his honest hazel ones. Kitty gave 
a half-sigh. Why would men be so importunate ? 
She was not near ready yet to exchange liberty for 
matrimonial fetters. But Dick argued well from 
the fact that she left her hauds still in his grasp. 
He stooped down and kissed them, as he had done 
onee before. Emboldened then, he stooped and 
kissed her “‘snowdrift’’ brow. Poor Martine 
turned his face to the wall at this. But Dick had 
forgotten all about Martine by this time. He 
hurried away, without looking at him again. 

Kitty went to the window and waved her hand- 
kerchief until he was well out of sight. Then she 
sat down and played chess with Martine for two or 
thtee hours. Looking up once, she caught Martine’s 
eyes fixed upon her with such a wistful expression in 
them, : 

“ Darling,” she said, “don’t look so sadly at me. 
Don’t fancy anyone could ever take your place. 
Whatever [ever may be to any other mau,I am 
always your mother first, I don’t think it is in me 
to feel any love very strougly except the mother- 
love.” 

“TI am slightly consoled.. But I was awfully 
jealous when he kissed you,”’ 

“ Wasn't it audacious of him? I really had not 
quite decided.” 

* But he settled the question summarily.”’ 

‘]’m not so sure.” 

“Oh, yes, you must be sure now.” 

“ You saucy boy, are you giving your mother a 
lesson in propriety ?” 

Evidently Mr, Field was in the dark as regarded 
his friend’s suit with Mrs. Sylvester. 

He and she sawa great deal of each other after 
this, ‘I'here were not many guests at the island, and 
those who were there were mutually dependent upon 
each other for good offices, 

Frauk felt called upon to offer to sit with Martine 
and to walk with Kitty, It was so forlorn for ler 
to start off by herself, ‘ 

Kitty invariably accepted his advances. She had 
a bright,enzagiug way with her. Frank was a self- 
absorved, preoccupied man, He required to be 
brought out in order to shine, and he constantly had 
a fevling of gratitude to Mrs, Sylvester for perform- 
ing this office for him. 

“You like him very much, don’t you, mamma 
dear 2?” queried Martine, one day, ‘“ Better than Mr. 
Airy 2?” 

“ Dear Martine, what a question !” 

Come! You won't mind telling me.’’ 

‘“‘Mr, Field has never asked me to like him at 
all.” 

‘“‘ Phat is evading.” 

“Yes. You are as inguisitive as the mother of 
us all. Well, I don’t mind te:liug you that Mr. Field 
fascinates me. It is nothivg less than that, 1 can’t 
tell why Llike him, why I want to be with him, but 
the fact remains. He fasciuates me,’’ repeated Kitty, 
“It is just that.” 

**Tam so glad that Mr. Airy captured you first. 
This one could never liave made you happy. I have 
a fanoy that he is like f 

** Your father? My dear, heis. And he fascinated 
me in exactly the same way. I can’t explain to you 
how itis; but the sound of his voice thrills me—the 
look of bis eyes sets all my pulses throbbing. He 
mesmerizes me, When I am with him I am not 
happy, not comfortable, and yet I want to be with 
him. Ianmrnot myself when be is by; I am the in- 
sipid, mincing person he takes me for. He oppresses 
me, he dulls me, and yet [ would rather please him 
than any ove else in the world.” 

“ How was it with my father? Did he always re- 
tain tuis singular influence over you ?” 

“No; it wore off. There was a reaction. It is 
a dreadful thing to say, but 1 hated him before he 
died ”’ 

‘* Mamma, you have been sounhappy! How Ido 
want you to taste what happiness is! Mr. Airy -——” 

“Ohild, I wish you would not harp so perpetually 
on that one string,” Kitty said, more fretfully than 
she often spoke. “I don’t know why it is, but lam 
convinced that will never amount to auything.” 











“ Of course, dear mother, it is for you to decide.” 
Kitty had a newspaper spread open ou her lap, 
She started suddenly, 

‘Failure. ‘The house of Airy and Son sus- 
pended payment yesterday.’ ” 

“Oh, [ am so sorry! Oh, it is too bad! 
is the same name, It is our friend.” 

“ [am going to ask Mr, Field about it.” 

She came back presently, Mr. Field had heard 
ramours of this failure before. Mr. Airy had pro- 
bably lost everything. Poor Dick! He seewed to 
be very fond of his friend. 

** Who wouldn't be, of such a friend as that? I 
shall write to him instantly. I must tell him how 
sorry I am.”’ 

Dick’s answer came as the establishment at the 
island was about to break up. Mrs. Sylvester was 
standing ia the midst of trunks, and clothing to 
be put in them. Martine was well again by this 
time, and was helping her with as skilful hands as 
&@ woman’s. But he stopped to tear open and glance 
over his friend’s letter. 

“THANK you for writing,” itran, “Yes. Iam 
awfully kuocked up. Everything has gone by the 
board. I must begin life all over again, Where my 
poor old father began it, sixty years ago, I have 
written half-a-ioz-n letters to your mother, and torn 
them up, Tell her, from me, that as a matter of 
course she is released from the hasty engagement— 
if she so regarded it—she made with me, ‘here 
can ho question of marrying for me, until 
I can support a wile.. So good-bye, aud good luck be 
with you both. 

** Yours faithfully, D. Army.” 

* Yes,” Kitty said, “I had the strangest pre- 
sentiment about it—that it never would be.” 

“Mother! You don’t mean to take him at his 
word, aud give him up?” 

“How stranzely you talk, Martine! Can't you 
see tuat he wishes to be released. He does not de- 
siré to be hampered with a wife or a sweetheart, 
under present circums'tauces,”’ 

Martine read the lewer over again, 

“Perhaps you are right, little mother.” 

“ Of course [ am, foolish boy.’’ Aud she went on 
folding and sorting. 

She and Martine went to Charleston for the winter. 
Martine buckled down to the study of his profession. 
She made acquaintances, went into society. She 
met Frauk Field everywhere. He was not so much 
popularas courted. It was the thing to bave him at 
one’s parties, He was exceptionally brilliant aod 
agreeable. 

One or two girls fancied themselves in love with 
him, and deluged im with notes, aud worked towel- 
racks for him and pin-cushioos and shawi-straps. 
Kitty looked ou with disdain. How stupid and silly 
they were, 

The influence that Frank had exerted over her 
still continued. Gradually, as the winter wore on, 
Kitty watched his coming aud guing with a kind of 
feveris impatience, almost as though she were a 
girl again, and this were her first lover! Martine 
watched her without comment, but with forebodings. 
He did not want her to marry Frank Field, 

Finally, oue day in spring, Frank came for her 
to take a walk late vin the afternoon. It was beau- 
tiiul on the Battery, Lovers strolled up and down, 
music floated ous to them from the open windows 
of the stately mansions of the Charlestou magnates. 

“T have reacied a crisis in my fate,” Frauk said. 
“TI have drifted on aud on, expecting tuat some 
superior power would decide for me whether Love or 
Art should be the lode-star of my life, But no 
higher power has iutervened. I fail back upon my- 
self.’’ 

“Yes—you are not a puppet.. Of course, you must 
decide for yourseif.”” 

“Not quite. In this case, you make the decision 
for me.” 

‘*12"’—-for want of something better to say. She 
knew periectly well what was coming. She had 
kuown tor some time that Frank was halting between 
two opinions—haif in love with her, half in love 
with his present mode of life, She smiled softly, 

**Yes—you. If you will marry me, I will give up 
going to the Continent to study, as I have been 
thinking of doing. I know you would not want to 
put the ocean between you and Martine, In other 
words, I surrender ambitiva to domestic happiness,”’ 

He said all this ina dreamy kiud of a way, looking 
out over tie water at two pine-trees that were 
defined sharply against the sky on an island shore. 
Now that it came to the point, ue would not care 
very much if she refused him. 

It was his nature only to care very much for what 
was visionary aud unattainable, 

He turaed presently aud met her eyes. 

“Is it yes or no?” 


Yes, it 





* Yes,” she said, blushing beautifully. 
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Martine caught both her hands, and looked search- 
ingly wto ber eyes wen she told him, He did wot 
desire this match, But she said; Y 

“Dear, stupid boy, eau’t you see that it was this 
one. aund—not the oter, I've been in love withail the 
while? Iam very much io love with him, I only 
wish he cared balf as much for me.” 

Tuey were married. 

Phey did not settle down in any one home, but 
red abont—seeking picturesque sketching- 


wandered : ) 
gronuds, North in summer, South in winter, Mar- 
tine found engiveering work to do. . He, came and 


went during the first two or three years after his 
mother’s marriage, stayiog for a day at atime. As 
time passed ou he was more and more convinced that 
bis mother had made & mista : 

Iv truth, it was a miserable marriage... No two 
poople couid be jess calculated to make ,each other 
ba vy. 

Pronk Field had one of those uncertain, exacting 
tempers that required constant patience and for- 
bearance, : 

And Kitty was utterly intolerant of his moods. 
Gradnaliy he fretied ber inexpressibly. She bad ex- 
pected a complete trausformeation to be wrought in 
wim by marriage. it 

Instead, the husband was more capricious end 
variable than the lover, 

She took refuge io amusements, Her old passion 
for the stage broke ous afresh. 

Private theatricals were the rage just now, and she 
became immensely sought after, as soon as her talent 
for acting was ascertained. 

Frank «isapproved, but ine morose way that fixed 
his wife's dewwrmiuation to amuse herself as she 
pleased. : 

One uight she was dressed to play in a pantomime 
which cailed for a fantastic Turkish drese. 

‘{bus attired, she presented herself in Frank’s 
studio to say good-bye, 

She knew che luoked lovely; she wanted to be told 


60. 

He glanced up at her, frowning. 

“That eternal nonsense!” he said; “ you have no 
notion of growing old gracefully, have you?” 

She took a step or two forward, in such a way that 
she stood tetween him and the light arranged to fall 
on hie easel, : 

She had a bitter retort on ber lips, which he did not 
give her time to utter. He seized her roughly by the 
arm. 

* You are interrupting me,’’ he said. 

A quick fire flamed up in her eyes, She turned upon 
him. quivering with passion, A small dagger was 
stack io her belt. 

She drew it, and dealt him two or three sharp blows 
gn the neck, 

He fell! 

A quick step came up the stairway ; some one tried 
the duor, and eutered. It was Martine, errived unex- 
pectedly. 

She stifled the ery of horror on her lips, on recog- 
nising him. 

He would keep her secret! 

“| have killed sim!” she said, bending over Frank 
Field's lifeless body. 

And Martine found that this was but too true. 

He hurried her off to the gay scene for which she 
was dressed, 

‘This was the best way to avert suspicion from her- 
self. 

Let the mardered man be discovered daring ber 
absence by the servants, 

When bis mother had gone, he himself proceeded 
to leave the house quivtly. 

But on his way out he was met and recognised by 
the same servant who presently found Frank's bleed- 


ing remains in the painting-room, 
Henes, when an investigation was made, suspi- 
cion fastened itself instantly upen Martine. I¢ was 


an added proof of his guilt that he should have 
hurried away from the scene of the murder on that 
same night. The officers of justice tracked him two 
a distant city, and brought him baek to stand tis 
trial in the town where she marder had been com- 
mittted. 

He was convicted of murder in the first degree. 
It was proved to the satisfaction of the jury, at 
least, that be had slaak inte the house after Mrs, 
Field bad left for the entertainment at the amateur 
theatre; that he bad assaulted bis step-father, and 
Je't him dying or dead. Then that he had silank 
away again. fo all of thisonly one person couki 
have opposed her testimony; and this on» person 
held her peace, Martine Sylvester was condemned 
to suffer the extreme penalty of she law. 

The night before the execution Kitty spent with 
her son in his dungeon, She bad moved heaven 
and earth for a reprieve. She would have eacri- 
ficed her last penny to save his life. Up to this 





ed to believe that her 


very last moment she r 
..uw the full torror of it 


efforts were unavailing. 
swept over her 

“Oh, Martine!” she cried, “I am killing you. 
You are dying by my band, Oh, Martine! why bave 
I brought this double crime npon myself?” 

* Mother,” he said, “ if—if—I can’t say it—if'you 
were ip this place instead of me, it would kill me, 
as eure'y as the haugman will to-morrow. Can’s 
you understand that I am glad to die for you ?” 

“Oh, how can you be glad? Death is so horrible. 
How could apy one be glad to die?” 

“Life might be far more horrible.” He was walk- 
ing up and down tuecell, ‘Ob, mother!’ aud be 
bent over ber and held ber hand, “On, mother! I 
owe my life to you. Now | discharge the debt, and 
you owe yours to me. There ig another life. Per- 
haps we may meet there.” ’ 

The next daz his pare, generong son! travelled 
iuto that mysserious existence, leaving the weak, 
wretched woman | have written of to contend wiph 
the grim, evil powers ber sin had evoked daring the 
rest of her cays. 

‘How ehe struggled—how she still struggles—! 
will not pange to tell, 

Her traw is to portray mimio woes as well as 
mimie joys to the publig, 

Sur hes gone to her old exciting ecalJing 
This I know ; she eau porsay no {fate more wresebed 
than her own, x L, 

——t : 


FACETIA. 


ee 


. WANTS, 

‘Wanrtrp an efficientabls-bodied porter who can put 
sixty-five persons intoa com ent inteaded tor 
ten. Apply at any of the local railway offices. 

Wanted, for the Navy three or four gentlemen who 
understand Saxou and the management of vessels to 
teach the principal officers English and sesman- 


ship. 

Wante’ @ first-class Minister to replece an official 
who bas andermined his constitution aud generally 
injured hi.uself in a tramway accident, 

Wanted a drauatist who can write on original 
play which will run over a fortnight, Apply 
instantly, at any ef the West-end houses. 

Waute:l a vocalist who will sing good new songs at 
vuncerts without» fee from the pabiisher,and who 
will refuse trade offers to shriek twaddle into 
notoriety. 

Wanted immediately, an attendant to take charg> 
of an old geutleman who hasa mania for injuring 
himself with oa pen. Address John Clavigera, 
Cantwuod. —Fun 





HuMPH ! 
Artist.—I have been jolly queer lately. Do you 


think I work too had? 

Dearne in Fae Arts (plains ). Undoubtedly 
your work is about as b as anything ceuld 
be. —Juady 

Mem. For Horatio Nevsow (Hat.).—There are 
some things that are very expensive to wash. The 
banks of the Thames for instance. — Fan. 

Tue Resutt or Tearsinc.—A Chinese raifway has 
been opened at last, Faney a Chinese mandarin’ to 
travel on it. But perhaps the evlestials are in happy 
ignorance of the usual results of the block system. 
‘Tney never met with it, —Fua. 

GROUNDS OF ARGUMENT. 

Epitn; “I say. R&By, how is it that one of our 
cows is \rown and the other white ?” 

R GINALD: ** Why, you silly, anyone knows that! 
It’s the white cow that gives the milk, and the brown 
cow the coffee !’’ —Fun. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

Scanz- the steps of the Mars and Neptune Club. 
Major Puucus, Carramn Togs (of the pre- 
Examination Perivd), 

Major Puoces: “Yes. Don’t see how we're to 
keep out of the rew. Lvoks devilish like war, old 
man.” 

Captamn Toes: “Awfully. By Jove!l’’ 

M, 2.: “Something for us te as well as those 
sailor tellahs ?” 

©. T.: *Shouldea’t wonder. Anything's better 
than Aldershot.”— (Pause) —‘I way, old maa, 
where's Servia ?” 

M. P.- “Eh! Servia! 
is in—in Asi» Minor, Isn’t it?” 

C.T : “Somewhere near Turkey, I suppose. Got 
a cigaretie?” 


_M.P.: “S'pose we shall be sent on active ser- 


vice. 

C. T.: Gad! it looks like it. Another Ashantee 
War. Go and pitch into somebody—black fellows 
as likely as nop. Spend a let of money, aud get a 
medal for it. Hersid bore!” 


Well, you know, Servia| 





M. P.: “Always fighting blacks now.” 

a = * The Montenegroes gre regular niggers, ain’: 
ey?” 

M. P.: “Sounds like it, If-they’se mot niggers 
ye Turks—mach the same thing.” 

. Te: *1 thought they were Bussian aleves, ui 
serfs, or—talking of Russians, have gou seen sh 
* Danicheff ?””’ ' 

a es ‘*'Poo hot to go to the play... What's i: 
ut?” ' 

G. f.: “Awfully good. There’s.a Raasian Prin- 
cess—a reguiar clipper, by dove anda pretty shey» 
girl—sort. of Rusdan Ostoropa, you know—Aun. 
something, rather» bore, always crying; and a fella. 
awfully spvoney on her, and a9 48 fellah. Aid 

ives her up te the other fi and gyes 
into the church—Russixn Church, you k-ow. pot thy 


Bugliah. 1 aouldy’s follow much.of the vu 
et, Those cenlanlaed Trench, people 
6"? 
M.P.: “ T say, we shall have to rub up our French 


eae eee pee 
but I'm if Talionld like to sak my way of « 


foreigner. ‘They're so infernally steopid—never can 
caveratand sf ,» Fou know. . le 
atact amour propre—as it—oid 
| man. Let's apis o whidesy aad pat 
(Exeunt. frau the steps, into club.) —Punch. 
IN THE LETTER. ° 
“T vinp that there are sixgoung partridges inthe 
| letter,” said a gentleman to s servant, by wayin'a ivt 
of game bad ceeu sent tohim, 
Tho servant replied, ‘ 
“Sir, I am glut you have found in the letter, 
for they ali few out of the basket.” 
JONES’ DOG, 
“T wave just he a dog, Fones. “I ne 
PRES ply) ore say og 1 been a Rodeo. 
Keeper @ greus many yours, and I never knew how 


much comfort there isin ydog, Hs ivalways.s0 kim! 
and gentle and glad tu see me, “Wham I go home 1» 
aiways jumps upon me nud looks so pleased. Whe 
| go Sess eoreee S nny: othr 4 ‘he ‘never voi. 

100: ” never ewsbing questic.., 

nn have you beeu all this while” 
YHE FROST-BITTEN MAN. 

Tae last man had very hair, a ex- 
pression of pa Baha ge F he hare oe his 
remarks at the court, as oe | prisonag do, liv 
introduced himself as Joha Gvodheart, and thes 
waited like the polite man he waa for hiy Houour |) 

et buck with something just as clagsical, And 1.0 
fiooour did. Me replied : 

“ Yuw—tis, eh ? 

“Aud I was figuratively drunk,” continued the 


prisoner. 

“ Was, eh ?” 

“ Figuratively drunk, but practically frost-bit‘tes,” 
continued the long-faced man. 

“ W-h-a-t!” exclaiwed the court. 

© Practically frost-vitten, sir. { went out to work 
in the garden, felt myself freezing to death, starte.| 
for the house, and was picked up by this gentle... 
here with aclu buckled eround him.” * 

His Honour looked up and down if amazennuit. 
Liars oft-n put in aeappesrancve before tim, but he 
had uever before inet with such @ cool, complace. 
liar, 

“Ves; thermometer went right dewn on me,” 
sighed the old wan. 

l'une court motioned for him to go out, and he-went, 
followed by looks of wonder from every spestator. 
He wusu’t inssue, and be wasn’t wicked. He simpiy 
hated crath with au undying vigour, 

THE EMBAKASSHD MAIN, 


Hx spoke in ofly tones to the saloon-keepcr, 
praisiug his establishment, his persona] looks, bis (01 
ad his cat, and then said he guessed he'd tyke « 
litrle brandy and pay for it as he came slong Ba 
Tue salovu-keeper gressed he wonldn’s, Bhai’s 
why Sylvanus Hope broke a window. A policem: 
gathered ap the slack of his vest as he turned ¢::o 
corner, aud as soun ther after as the rales of lo:.- 
motiou would permit Mr. Hope was seated in s o0..:- 
fortaole celi. 

“Thought you'd like some bran‘ly, eh?” remarke:! 
his Honvur, as the prisoner stood at the railing. 

“Wait a few minutes,” seid Mr. ‘Hope. “I' 
kinder eurbarrassed tike, and don’t knew what to 
say ” 


™ You weren't much embarrassed when you broke 


that window, were you ?” 

“ Sorter, aud eorternot. I kindertremble all err 
just now.” 

* Bast will ail pass away prosently, Tahrvv 


months,”’ said his tHonvur, 
‘Tats is the season when rye! has “warm 
friends’’—if they have any at all. 
‘Trreeg are men so constructed and constituted that 
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the easiest thing they can do is to make fools of them- ; 


selves. 

TuERE mey not be gold, but thery’s no question 
about the ey of lead in the Black Hills. Every 
Indian has a gun full of it, and isn’t stingy. 

& PROPLE WHO NEVER LAUGH. 

An English traveller, Mr, Hartshorne, gave the 
British Association, the other day, an account of the 
Weddas, a wild tribe which lives in the interior of 
Ceylon, These Weddas are about five feet high, live 
on water and roast monkey, und are, he reports, in- 
capable of laughter. After trying every way to wake 
their chief laugh, and failing, he asked, in amazement, 
whether they ever Jaughed.: “No,” replied the 
Wedday* why heals we? ‘What is there to leugh 
at?” 

AN Irishman went to the theatre for tho first time. 
Just as the curtain descended on the first an 
engine in the basement exploded, and he was 
through the roof, coming in the next street. 
After coming to his senses, he asked, “An’ what 
piece do yes play nixt?” 

A GENERIC DIFFERENCE. 
Tie Seek Poaeeet oi 
It's as bad as we de into the ark !” 

Suconp Drrto (ditto dittey: “Worse! helf of 

them were masculine ! —Punth. 
“HELP YOURSELVES, YouUNe LaDiEs!”’ 

Lar “Punch” a wider circulation than even 
the Birmingham Gaueto™ to this rare chance fora 

Wanrup a Gocemen, to instractand take. 
of five children under 10, and assist in their . 
robes. Requirements, English, Music, and em 


Salary £14.—Address, &e. 

EXPENSIVE HABITS. 
* Prmasn, mies, I wanta*penny smoke!” . 
“We have no penny cigars, but you can have onc 


at 

“All right, miss; ‘and itever. I never mind what 

I pay for a gooa weed.” —Punch, 
BeTTER THAN BEATING HER. 

Anrisaw (who has been “ catching it” from his 
nce “Look here, ’Liza, stops teeth mode- 
pe ith * — pudge.)—* Wender what 

"d step your ‘juw’ for ?’ 

(Storm clears off.) 

ADVICE TO THOSE ABOUT TO TRAVEL WITH MUCH 
LUGGAGE. 

Stay at home, The elephant, that most sagacions 
of animals, never moves with more tham one trunk, 
and that not registered, but attached to his bo.iy. 

ch 


ODOB RITVALISTICTS, 
Exrra-ProrestantT Partsmionre (to his viear) : 
“I've been long of opinion that ‘cause yeou dn'stu’t 
burn incense, yeou got them paraffin lamps stead of 
anvtute Waa i Mens wren rent mean 


STATISTICS. 


Scavz or Ianorance.—A parliamentary retorn, 
stating the number of children ascertained by th- 
London School Board Visitors net to be attending 
scbool last year, shows a great difference in the 
several divisions of the Metropolis, In “ the City,” 
with @ population of about 75,000 at the census of 
1871, there were only 1.116 such obildren found. In 
Greenwich, with 170,000 population, there were 
5.875; in Southwark, with 209,000 population, 7,523; 
in Westminster, with 247.000-population, only 3)342 ; 
in Chelsea, with 258,000 population, 6,973; in 
Hackney, with 363,000 population, 9,828; in 
Lambeth, with 879,000 population, vo less than 
22,299; in the Tower Hamlets, with 392,000 popula- 
tion, 18,062; in Finsbury, with 458,000 population, 
10,404; in Marylebone, with 478,000 popniati.n, 
8,175, making a total in 1875 of 89,097 children 
found not attending school in a population exceeding 
three millions in 1871. 

Tux Cost oF Prisoners.—A Parliamentary re- 
tarn respecting the prisoners of Great Britain, 
obtained by Colonel Beresford, shows that tie daily 
average number of prisoners im custedy in the 
prisons of England and Wales is 18,180. The 
“ average annual cost per prisoner without allowing 
for earnings of labour”? ranges in the various’ 
prisons from £113 5s. (in Lincoln county prison), to 
£6 6s. 8. (in Montgomery county prison), and she 
total of this column in the return is stated, not very 
intelligibly, to be £4363. The “averaee annual 
Bet profi, of each prisouer’s labour” ranges rem 





£49 18s. 44. (in Nottingham county prison) to 1s. 
(iu Portsmouth borough prison and Bary Ss. Ed 
mund¢ county prisov). The return gives the “ total’’ 
as £425. 145..3d. Tae “average-annual cost per 
prisouer, after deducting net profit ou prison labour,” 
ranges from £113 1s. 44, (in Lipicoln county prison) 
to £1 6s. 4d, (1m) Nottingham county prison), The 
“total” of thie colamu is giveu wo 83 i 5a, Od. 
The return also gives der each prison the proportion 
of recommitals to the total number committed. In 
Srotiand the daily average namber of prisoners is 
2,851. The apnual coss per prisoner, on the whole 
oi the prisons, is £24 Lis. 8d. ; the average profit 
per prisoner for work sol, £2°85. Gd. ; and the: 
average juss per prisoner on work, 2:1. 

A CAREFUL analysis (by Mr. William Stokes). of 
the official returns for th» present House of Oom- 
mons gives these startling lars :— The repre- 
sentation of ‘the le of Great Britain the 
members of tho present house is in the following 
preportions : War weinbers te 


Tepresent @ popula- 
tion of 12,750,369, the number of electors being | of 


909,720; the commercial members represent 
7,961,076, and 929.483 electors; the ag ol 
members represent 6,910,417, and 445 electors 

and the leg.l profession represents 5,301,834, aud. 
551,289 elediors, | 


THE MOTHER WANTS HER BOY, 


There's a:homestead waiting for yen, my 


boy, - 
ST ee 
e grey thovs 
And the «welling is low and brown; 
Buc a vacant chair by the fireside stands, 
Aud never a grace 1# suid, 
But a motlier prays that her absent son ” 
Soon may be humew..rd led ; 
For the mother wants her boy. 


She traine she vines and tends the flowers, 
For she says, ** My boy will come, 

Ani I want the quiet, humble place 
To be jast like the dear old home 

That it seemed wheu be, a gentile 1.4, 
Used to pluck the orchard’s gold, 

And gather of roses and lilies tat! 
Fur more than his bands could hold ; 

And still I want my boy,” 


How well she knows the very placo 
Where you played at bat and ball! 
And the velvet cap that you wore at school 
Still hangs on its houk in the hull; 
And when vhe twilight hour draws wear 
She steals @ own the lane, 
To cosset the lambs you used to pet, 
And dream you are bome again; 
For the mother wants her boy, 


She is growing old, and her eyes are dim 
With warenia g day hy day, 
Por the children nurtured at her breast 
Hive slipped from her arius away 3 
Alone and lonely, she names the hours 
As the dear oves come and go; 
Their coming she calls “The time of 
flowers,” 
Their guing,“ The hours of mow!’ 
And ever she wants her boy. 


Work on—toil on; give mind and strength 

To the tusk in your chogen place, 
But never forget the dear old home 

And the mother’s loving face ! ; 
You may count your blessings, seore on 

scure, 

You my heap your golden gain, 
But, remewber, when her grave is 

Your cowing will bein vain; 

And now she wants her boy, 
L.8. U0. 


TemPTATiIONs are true tests, and accordingly are 
often the best friends we have. The man or woman 
who has no tewpt+tions can never know the strength 
of principle he or she may possess, The merit of a 
virtue is brought out when it is beset by the enemy. 
The world like the strong and the good, but it never 
sees it till it has shown itself by severe contact ani 
straggle with the opvosing elements, and been on 
severe trial. as it were, ‘ 

We shovld mnke it a principle to extend the hand 
of friendship to every man who discharges faithfully 
dais dutioz, and maintains good order, whe manifests a 
deep interest in the welfare of society, whore 


deportment is upright, whose mind is intelligen‘. 
without stopping to aseertain' whether he swings « 
hammer or draws a thread. There is nothing »» 
distant from all navcural clairts as the reluctan: 
recognition, the backward sympathy, the forced smilc, 
the checked conversation, the hesitating eumpliana.. 
which th» well off areapt to manifest to those a littl. 
lower down, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoanut Drors,—One grated ‘cocoanut, fonr 
tablespooufuls of four, one pound of sugar, and four 
‘¢g6, the whites beaten to a froth, Stir the mix- 
ture well, and drop on pans with a tablespoon. 

To Mage Harp CusTarD.—Put on the steve on” 
quart of milk to beat; when just at the boiling poine 
take off aud pour into a bowl, Have ‘ready in 
another bowl tive eggs, beaten vp with half @ tence > 
sugar. Pour eggs and eugar graduaily iuto) tie 
milk, mizing er Gavour aed pour into a 
beking~dish, “Set the dish intoe dripping pan, wit 
about one.inch of boiling water covering the sutfate 
of the pan; as the water evaporates renew it. 

Tea Buns.—Que cup of butter, two cups of sugar, 
three of wilk, a teaspoon of salt, aud a cup of yeast. 
‘Take the milk, yea-t, aud one enp ‘of sugar, and 
make a sponge. Let it sise over night. Ln tue 
morving add the rest of the sugar, the butier 
melted, gait, and one-half teaspoon of soda, wisn 
flour sufficient te mould. Form imw Lane, aad let 
it then rise in the pane balf-an-hour. 

Beersteaxs SrxwEp.—Beat them a little with a 
rolling-pin; flour aud geason ; then fry wih a sliced 
onion wa fine brown; lay the sieaks into a stew 
pan, and pour as much warm water (mot boiliig) 
over them a will serve for sauce; stew them very 
gently for half a hour, aud add a small teaspoon{u: 
of catsup before serving, 


ae 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


SE 


Tue richest man in Prussia is Krapp, the maker 
of cannon, He pays more inceme-tax thav any wan 
in Prussia, He pays nearly 110,000 marke, which 
represents a yearly scale of profits excecd:ng 
1,250,000 dollars. 

Orv. List PeNsions.—Thirteen civil Jist pen- 
sions have :een grauted during the year ended tho 
20th of June last. The first pensions of £75 exch, 
were to Miss Birch, Mr. Arthur Birch, and Miss 
Constance Birch, children of tue British Resident at 
Perak, who was killed by the Malayans, Lady Wil- 
kinson bud £150 in recognition of the late Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s services to arehwology; Mrs. 
Tregelles £100 in consideration of tue iubours of her 
husband, the learued Biblical critic; Mis. W.sloy, 
the widow of Dr. Wesley, the musician, £100; Blrs. 
Brooks, wicow of Shirley Brooks, £100; Mis. Bani, 
widow of the Irish novelist, £50; Mrs. Jones, £75; 
Dr. Rumsey, £100; aud the uaturalist, the Rev. J. 
G. Wood, £100; the total sum granted is £1,200, 
just the amount alluwed by Parlinweat, 

AN old geutieman, belonging to & must honourable 
family, was brought up recently betore the Cor 
rectioual police, Tue poor old man, however, was 
blind, deaf, and partially paralysed. His victim was 
a little girl of seven or eight years of age. ‘Ine 
affair was judged within closed doors, Yue pabiic 
was not admitted. The prisoner was acquitted. He 
seemed, it is said, to be quite uncon-ciwus of what 
was going on around him. It appears that he hed 
veep brought to his prosent state by vis family, who 
hoped thereby to protit by his fortune before their 
legal time. 1t is said that nothing that ha. ever been 
written in play or novel can equal the awiul dis- 
closures whica were brought to light during this 
trial. 

THERE is reason to hope that we shall shortly have 
the veil lifted fiom that laud of mystery, New 
Guinea. So.e menths ago a book, parporti:yg to 
describe a journry of exploration in that country by 
an EB glivh naval officer, was published, but *t was so 
full of such extraordinary statenents that ome could 
only treat it as a clever jeud'esprit, Recently aparty 
vf travellers have penetrated into the iuterior of tho 
island, and have reached a height of 1,100 feer, 
whence they beheld in every direction mon: tains 
clothed with vegetation. They did not, indeed. seo 
that wonderful mwoumtain. 30,000 feet high which 
Captain Lawson represented hims If aseendiug in a 
few hours. But they saw a good deal of « hevutiful 
country, and they bad an ornithologist with them 





who has made some iateresting collections. New 
Guines would seem to be a good deal more interesting 
than the interior of Australia. 
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NOTICES TO CORBRESPUONDENTS. 








In Mewonta will do best by going to C. 8. White, 

weller, 98 Edgware Road, London, who produces the 

designs in hair for either mnys or brooches- 

Francis Sterugss,—Your letter received with thanks. 

Prima Donza can be supplied direct from the office 
if she cunnot obtain the numbers from the news agents, 
Your writing bespeaks your title. 

J. B.—Iin reply to ne question—you having given a 
bill of exchange for tbe amount it must be paid upun its 

resentation and no excuse cau be made for not duing so. 
a" latter expression was right as to the cricket 
nH, 

Samurt Hawrrory.—“ Reuben ; or, only a Gipsy,” isa 
tale now being written expressly for tho LoNDON Reaves, 
and cannot be published in any other form. 

Darx Eres.—It is not improper for a girl of your age 
to attena either balls or parties provided you do so with 
the sanction of your parents or guardian, who wiil see 
that the society you mix with is suitable to your posi- 
tion and have a tendency to improve it than otherwise, 

Euua J. M.—You must not aeck him. If he thinks 
weil of you he will renew the acquaiutance, If there is 
apy spars of love in him he wil! not be long before he 
expresses it to you. If to the contrary he has no regard 
for you it is much better that sucii an acquaintance is 
ended at once rather than you be led away by such 
overtures, 

Urggus F, having been indiscreet in her conduct 
toward the young man sie expresses to be so fend of, 
sbould write and explain how such an error happened. 
It is not wise to confer with the brother—it shows lack 
of confidence, Vo not be forward iu your endeavour to 
seek reconciliation, but treat him with kindness and dis- 
cretion, anu if be isa man as you descrive him ww be, he 
wil: not disgrace the name. 

Evitor's Notics.— We bave received so many letters to 
Fair Lillian tuat all her correspondents cannot receive a 
favouravle reply. 

Margy AmY.—We are very sorry to tell our numerous 
readers that the authoress of the tale ** Lured and Lost” 
is in such a state of bealth as to require ber entire rest 
from writing for the present. 

Miss M. M.—No charge whatever is made to our sub- 
acr: bers of not less than six mouths, 

Inquisitive,—When you wulk with a lady to whom you 
are engaged, anid ber friend, you should give the latter 
your right arm- Tbe left arm of the man is what is 
called the envaged one, aud very naturaily; because it 
leaves him his right and stronger one to employ in the 
defeuce of the object who clings to his left aud weaker 
Bile, 

T. H.—A man with a clear conscieuce, of active habits 
and tewperawent in his conduct, 1s seldom troubled by 
dreams, Perhaps you eat heavy suppers; i you do, you 
ought to be aware that there is nothing more fatal to 
souid -leep. 

Fannigz and Manta, two friends, would like to eor- 
res;vnd with two dark young men. Fannie is eighteen, 
fuir complexioned, domesticated and fond of home; 
Maria is seventeen, fair complexion and very domesti- 
cated, Respondents must be between tweuty and twenty: 
four ; tradesmen pieferred. 

‘TnvMas Srke., a respectable seaman in the Royal 
Navy, considered very good looking vy his messmates, 
would like to correspond with a respectuble young lidy 
with @ view to matrimony ; respoudeut must be tall, fuir 
anu good lookin’. Money no ovject, 

K. H,, eighicov, tall, fair, blue eyes, good looking 
and of a Joving disposition would hike to correspond 

with a tall aud dark young man about twenty, who must 
be fond of muric; dancing aud of home, 

J. B,, twenty-one, fair, medium height, with good 
prospects would like to correspon:i with a young lady of 
eiguteen or nineteen with'a view to matrimony ; respon- 
Gent must be good tempered and fond of home. 

ki, M.. twenty-one, fair co:zplex ou anu vrown hair, 
considered rather good looking, woulu like to corr spond 
with a young lady about nineteen; respondent must be 
g00t looky and fair, 

ALeGINALD, & seam sn in the Royal Navy, twenty-three, 
mediuw beight und considereu ,oou woking, Wishes to 
correspond with a \oung Woman under tweuty; resident 
of London preferred. 

J. S., aars, twenty-four and considered good looking 
with a good income would like to currres,ond with a 
young lady, resident in or near Glasgow, 





* young man about twenty-six, 





Keto, a working man, widower. forty-five years of age, 
no eneumbranca, wishes to marry some respectable wo- 
man not above thirty-eicht, of cleanly habits and good 
temper, Short of stature and very poor in circumstances. 
One willing to marry for a living would find a kiud 
husband. 

James A. C., thirty years of age, an artisan, sober and 
fond of home, life abstainer from all intoxicating liquors, 
wishes to correspon with a lady with a view to matri- 
mony. From twenty-four to thirty years of age ; no objec- 
tion to a widow without children. 

Roya Truck, a seaman inthe Royal Navy, time nearly 
expired, about 5ft. 6in. and rather fair complexion with 
whiskers and moustache wishes to conrespond with a 
young woman about twenty-two—blonde preferred—and a 
native of the country. She must be of a medium height, 
loving disposition and fond of home. 

Fraxx and Ggeougx, two seamen in the Royal Navy: 
wish to correspond with two young ladies with a view 
to matrimony. Frank prefers a young lady of Gloucester 
and is twenty-four, rge prefers a young lady of 
Totnes, Devon and is twenty-two, 

Crana Manian R., nineteen, of the medium height, 
would like to correspond with one of our gentlemen 
readers. Looks no object, but he mast be fund of home 
and of a loving disposition, She would make such a man 
@ vood wife. 

Buytina, a signalman in the Royal Narr, twenty-one, 
rather dark complexion and about 5ft. 8in. wishes to 
correspond with a dark Soneieeners young woman 
about twen'y and of » medium height, one that is well 
up ia household duties, 


MARRY AND HOPE FOR THE BEST. 


Marry and hope for the best, my son, 
Marry and hope for the best; 
Then work with skill and an iron will, 
And add to your household nest, 
You have chosen a fair and goodly one, 
Oh render her future blest, my son, 
Her womauly future blest. 


Marry avd profit thereby, my son, 
Marry and profit thereby; 
Give Heaven your hear: as the better part, 
And as for the rest aim high. 
Let never 3 ae . lest spdcon, 
Aud never bid truth good-bye, son, 
Never bid truth good-bye, Mink 


Marry and hope for the best, my lass; 
Marry aud inope for the beat; 
. Bring peace and love, like the turtledove, 
To brighten your pretty nest, 
Ani let your home mis life’s mad whirl 
Be the piace of bewutiful rest, my girl, 
The place of beautiful rest, 


Marry and set up yonr throne, my lass, 
Marry and sot up your turone; 
By nicht a queen you may reigu supreme 
Through love in one heart alone. 
Be true to that one us the long years puss, 
And you near the great unkuown, my i 
You near the great unknown, 


Marry and hope for the best, young pair, 

Marry and hope for the best ; 

When storms arise in the troubled skies 

Keep Hope as a cheerful guest ! 

In ali your sorrow and joy and care, 
Never forsake your nest, young pair, 
Never forsake your nest, M. A. K. 

Neu, twenty, medium height, fresh colour, brown 
hair und eyes, very domesticated aud fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a respectable young man, 
who would makea loving husband, and study home com- 
forts before public company. She would prefer him tall 
and dark, 

J. 8., a steward in the Royal Navy, nineteen, tall, 
considered good looking, would like to correspoud 
with u pretty young lady about eighteen, of a loving dis- 
position and fond of home. 

Jimar Haut Tavt, twenty-three, fair, light hair and 
eyes, passable in looks and fond of domestic comforts, 
would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty, ofa loving disposition, fond of home; respons 
dent must be a brun®te. 

Rucker DE CovenLzY, a seamanin the Royal Navy, 
twenty-two, tall, fair, wishes to correspond with a young 
Indy, who must be tall, fair and good looking; a resi- 
dentin Lonon preferred. 

Auiczy and NEtLIz, two sisters, wish to correspond 
with two gentiemen, Alice is of medinm height, and 
Nellie tall. Both are considered pretty, and are of 
loving dispositions; respondents must be tull, dark, 
good tempered, fond of society, and of good position; 
Nellie prefers a barrister, P 

. J. 8., @ corporal in the Royal Marines, wishes to 
correspond wita a young lady, who must be similar in 
appearance. 

A Loyety Grrt, tall, brown hairand eyes, considered 
good looking, of cood family, a good housekeeper, fond 
of homeand children, would like to correspond with a 
widower about thirty-five with moderate means, 

Masri, eighteen, dark, good looking, medium height, 
domesticated, fond of music and dancing. would like to 
correspond with a fair geutieman with good means, able 
to support a wife ee 

Eva, tall and graceful, blue eyes, golden hair. good 
tempered, cousidered haudsome, will have 500L wheu of 
ave, would like to correspond with a dark geutieman o/ 
moderate meaus; she would not object to a gentleman in 
busiuvess. 

Jouy, a mechanic, fond of home, has saved some 
mouey, would like to correspond with a young lady be- 
tween tweuty and thirty, who has a little money, or is 
willing to help in any business and make a home com- 
fortable, 

Rose, twenty, tall, fair, rather good looking, well edu- 
cated, wishes to correspond with a tall and atfectionate 








Marr, eighteen, tall, dark complexion and hair, very 
affectionate and tond of home, wishes to correspond 
with a dark young gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony, 

v. C. B., twenty, thoronghly domesticated, wishes to 
correspond with a gentleman who would make her a 
good husband. 

Dexos or THe Frats, medium height, very dark com. 
plexion, black hair and eyes, of a loving and amiable 
disposition, would like to correspond with a fair lady 
about tweuty-five; respondent must be ofa warm anu 
affectionate disposition, and fond of home, 

lie or THE Biers, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-one, dark complexion, hazel eyes, brown hair and 
beard, considered good looking, wishes to correspond 
with a youny lady about nineteen, of fair complexion und 
loving disposition. 

Netra, twevty-eizht, medium height, very dark, of 
zood family, fond of home, wishes to correspond with a 
a wao must be tall and fair, with a view to ma- 

mony. 

Max, medinm height, fair, domesticated, fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

J. B., ia business, would like to correspond with an 
amiable young lady about twenty-five or twenty-six, who 
is fond of home comforts, 

Erugt and Lixpa by—Robert and Carlo, both dark, 
tall, and connected with the dramatic professsion, 
though young both are eminent in their pralegsion. and 
thiok they are all that is required, 

Fixst Loox Out, a seaman ia the Royal Navy, medium 
height, good loosing, would like to correspond with a 
young woman, who must be good looking, of a loving 

sitiou aud avout nineteen, 

Wick: tweuty, of amiavle disposition, medium height, 

handsome, dirc hair aud eyes, would like to correspond 
wits a thoroughly respectable young lady with a view to 
matrimony; respondent must be about nineteen, of a 
loving disposition. ~ 

Bos, twenty eight, would like to correspond with a 
thoroughly domesticated young woman with a view to 
matrimony, 

ComMoNicaTIONS RECEIVED ¢ 


aa S. by—Bosxz E., 5ft., blue eyes, and fair com. 
exion. 
Noga is responded to by—A, A. C., who thinks he is 
om she ee ‘al height, thir 
Bek by—Saxon, medium heig! good look 
fond of nowe, and in business for himself. looking, 
Ayuiz by—Alpha, thirty-one, tall, brown hair and 


eyes. 

N. G. ty—Marie, twenty-two, fair, medium height, 
loving dispositiou, domesticated, fond of home, anu ia 
a good business house. 

Ga.tayt by~Kate, amiable disposition, fond of home 
aad childrea. 

Bam Littiay by—J. H., medium height, dark, good 
looking, twenty-eight, of a loving disposition, foud of 
home, und has a goud business of his own, ‘ 

Lovixe Annig by—E, J., tall; fair, considered gdod 
lookiny, well educated, very fond of home, ina good 
position, 

Kaus by—F, E. W., thirty-one, of a loving disposition, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

A. Z. by—Sunshive, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, very fair complexion, cousidered good lovkiug, and 
would make a lovinys wile, 

J. L. by—Daisy. twenty-one, medium height, brown 
baie: and eyes, durk complexion, very loving and fond of 

ome, 

Bit by—Florence, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home aud childrea, 

Farr Lititas vy—Joe, twenty-one, dark complexion, 
fondof home, a total abstamer. fond of music, com- 
meuciug business for himself, Would make agood hus- 
band to a loving wife. 

N&LLIg by—Jiv Sueet, twenty-four, tall, hazel eyes, 
of commanding appearance, 

Saucy Neut by—oyal Truck, @ seaman in the Royal 
Navy, tweuty-turee, dark, xoud looking, of a loving dis- 
position, and thinks he is all she requires, 

Sipex by—Zeuo, thirty, fair, rataer short, holds a 
government appointment. 

Rose by—Bouus, over media’ height. rather dart, 
blue eyes, in a goud position, aud thinks he is all she re. 
quires. 

Poat Tomrron by—Adela, tweaty-one, medium heigh*, 
cousiuered yood looking, fond of home, of good family 
and loviny disposition, 

Eras. and Lixpa oy—J. M. and W. K., who answer 
their description iu every respect. 
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